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Improved 
Factory 
Equipment 


O NE of the articles in 
this issue of THE 


RupsBer AGE speaks of 
the progress which has 
been made in economical 
production in the rubber 
industry. Improved 
processes, as well as 
standardization in prod- 
uct, have been responsi- 
ble for much of the in- 
dustry’s efficiency. And, 
in turn, the improved 
processes. have depended 
largely on improvements 
in equipment. On this 
side the equipment manu- 
facturers have much to 
have pride in and take 
credit for. Not only is 
new equipment being 
constantly brought out, 
but old 


being 


equipment is 
constantly im- 
proved. These changes 
are reflected in each issue 
of this journal on the 
New Equipment page, 
where there appear de- 
scriptions of the ma- 
chines which are newly 
rubber 


available to the 
manufacturers. 
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June Rubber Consumption Sets Record 
As F’tstble Stocks Decline 


Rubber Used in the United States During First Half of 1928 Was 4.7 
Per Cent More Than During Corresponding Period Last Year— 
London Stocks Less Than Month’s Supply For U. S. 


HE recent report of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America on the record 
breaking consumption of crude rubber 
during the month of June has been the most 
encouraging news that has come frem the 
rubber industry in the last six months and 
indicates, in a more graphic way than any- 
thing else which has transpired within the 
period, that the industry as a whole is in a 
healthy condition. The total amount of 
crude rubber absorbed by the industry in 
the United States in June totaled 37,676 tons. 
This consumption of crude rubber during 
fune represents a gain of approximately 1 
per cent over the high figure for May which 
was 37,333 tons and an increase of 3,875 tons 
For the 
first six months of the current year the total 


or 11.5 per cent over June, 1927. 


consumption within the United States has 
climbed to 211,634 tons, an increase of 9,612 
tons or 4.7 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1927. 


Rubber Imports Decline 


Coincident with the high rate of consump- 


tion, imports fell off perceptibly to 25,792 
tons and marked the third consecutive month 
of declining shipments from the Far East. 
During May, arrivals totaled 32,883 tons 
while in June, 1927, imports were 33,194 tons. 
The total imports, moreover, for the first 
six months of the current year total only 
212,497 as against 226,850 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

As a consequence of the decline in imports, 
and again coincident with the record absorp- 
tion by the industry, stocks on hand dropped 
from 105,356 tons on May 3lst, to 90,189 
tons on June 30. Stocks afloat to the United 
States showed a slight increase and totaled 
40,001 tons as compared to 34,374 tons at 
the end of May. The increase, however, last 
month was due primarily to the movements 


from London to New York rather than any 
increase coming from the Far East. The 
total stocks on hand and afloat to the United 
States therefore totaled 130,190 tons at the 
end of June as compared with 139,730 tons 
recorded on May 3lst. 

Along with the increased use of crude 
rubber. there was however, a decline re- 
ported in the consumption of reclaimed rub- 
ber in June which totaled only 15,920 tons 
as compared with 17,746 tons in May. The 
decrease was not unexpected, in view of the 
comparatively low prevailing prices of 
crude rubber. With the reduction in ton- 
nage used, the percentage to the amount of 
crude rubber consumed also registered a de- 
cline. The May figure represented 47.5 per 
cent of the crude rubber used that month 
while last month’s ratio was 42.3 per cent. 

The crude rubber situation during the last 
six weeks has undergone a most important 
and significant reversal, amounting to a con- 
dition almost paradoxical. Two months ago 
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“DOMESTIC RUBBER 
SOON REALITY”---EDISON 


Thomas A. Edison recently indi- 
cated that he was well satisfied with 
the experiments which he has been 
carrying on in the field of rubber re- 
search, when he made the statement 
at his East Orange, N. J., plant that 
“the manufacture of domestic rubber 
will soon be a reality.” He did not 
elaborate on his remark, however, 
and it is not known from what source 
of supply he expects the rubber yield 
or whether his experiments with 
plants and weeds have been completed. 
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when the market first broke upon receipt of 
the news that all restrictive measures would 
be abolished by the British government as 
of November 1, the statistical position of 
crude rubber could have been said to have 
been top-heavy. Consumption in the United 
States, although high, had not reached ex- 
pectations, stocks in London were still high 
and stocks in America had reached a record 
peak. Unseasonable weather had retarded 
tire sales and finished goods were not mov- 
ing in satisfactory volume from the factor- 
ies. 

The last two months has seen a complete 
turn-around in the situation. The market 
has more or less stabilized around 19 cents. 
in spite of the bugaboo that lurks in the 
mind’s-eye of rubber trading circles as to 
what heights accumulated stocks will climb 
between now and November 1. The manu- 
facturing industry has taken a sudden spurt 
and for two successive months has consumed 
crude rubber at a rate which has broken all 
previous records in the history of the indus- 
try. Stocks in London have registered a 
drop each week and now total barely 36,000 
tons, less than the requirements of the 
United States for last month alone, while 
the heavy consumption in America has re- 
duced also the domestic stocks from the high 
level set in March of 114,000 tons to 90,189 
tons as of June 30. 


Malayan Shipments Below Quota 

Strange as it may appear, and in seeming 
contradiction to the belief that Malaya would 
begin producing and shipping larger quanti- 
ties of crude rubber now that unlimited 
production on the estates will be permissible 
of exportation after November 1, the actual 
exports last month fell below even the ship- 
ments of the preceding month and well be- 
low the amount allowable under ‘the still 


























































existing exportable quota of 60 per cent of 
signifi 


While 


price 


the standard production. Just what 


cance this has is not easily determined 


it is probable that the prevailing low 


f rubber is holding up some exports, it is 
hard to believe that the estates expect any 
real advance before November, at which 
time it is far more likely that the market 
will show a further decline rather than an 


improvement 
While the 


ber 


statistical position of crude rub- 


can thus be said to have improved, at 


least trom the standpoint of trading circles, 


by the reduction of visible supplies, the situ- 
ation has not been reflected in the price lev 
crude rubber market and 


els on the since 


the drop to 17 cents in April the price for 
spot and nearby deliveries has settled around 
19 cents, littl the 


between 


with very fluctuation in 


daily quotations high and low ex- 


tremes. This apparent stability in price lev- 
had the effect of 


interests back into the market to re- 


els has salutary bringing 
factory 
plenish their stocks at prices which are es- 
pecially advantageous with the prevailing low 
prices of tires and finished rubber goods in 
It is that in the 
tace of this renewed demand there has been 
bullish 


( le al ly 


general interesting to note 


no concerted trend in the 
tact that 


dence in the 


market, a 


indicate ~ the lac k of confi 


luture positions on the part of 


traders generally Any bullish trend has al 


ready had the effect of driving the buvers 
to cover and is also stopped by the traders 
themselves by their fear of what accumula 
tions of stocks wait to be dumped upon the 


Ne rvember ] 


market o1 


Marketing Recommendations 


Che tone of the British rubber trade jour- 


nals indicates that the British rubber inter- 


ests are now thoroughly reconciled to the 
abolition of restriction and the problem now 
is one of adjustment 


to the 


as quickly as possible 
The 


Growers’ Association has transmitted a cir- 


changed conditions Rubber 


cular to all its members urging a distribution 


of all exportable rubber on hand at the es- 


tates as of October 31 over a period of six 


months rather than the dumping of the total 


amount of available stocks on hand into the 


market immediately upon the lifting of the 
bars. Strenuous efforts at recruiting fur- 
ther labor in order to bring estates up to 


taken 
More important still 


full production are being throughout 
the restricted districts. 
are the recommendations being made to keep 
costs, during the period of expansion, to the 
lowest and the 


trons for tapping vigorously 


possible minimum sugges- 
the best yield- 
ing trees in an effort to increase production 
with the least increase in cost 


While 


rubber circles that probably things may get 


there is a persistent crude 


tear im 
a trifle worse before they get better in man- 
United States at 
that 
reached rock- 


ufacturing circles, in the 


least, the belief is generally maintained 


conditions have more or less 


bottom, certainly as regards prices and raw 
material and that the 


costs, 


industry, aiter 
suffering heavy inventory losses and making 





While 
the 


manufacturing companies will show a severe 


adjustments, is now on the up-grade. 


it is generally conceded that most of 


decline in net earnings for the first half of 
the year, the drop in earnings, in the major- 
ity of cases, will not be sufficiently great to 
out 


wipe all profits and some of the com- 
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panies are even expected to show fair returns 
after meeting all preferred dividend require- 
ments. With the exception of a very few 
all the manufacturing companies are enter- 
ing the second half year with good prospects 
for a satisfactory period, with low prices 
on raw materials and a good tire demand 





Institute Appoints Chairmen 
For Six Divisional Conferences 


Troublesome Trade Practices in Different Parts of the Rubber Industry 
Will Be Discussed at Meetings and Recommendations Will Be Made 
Thereafter for Consideration By the Executive Committee 


S* ERAL important steps in formulat- 
ing the policies of the newly established 
Rubber Institute have already been taken by 
the board of directors, headed by Brigadier 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, as a result of 
the first two meetings recently held in 
Akron. 


It was voted at one of the meetings that, 


for the present, there would be no standing 


committees of the Institute other than the 
Executive Committee and that the work of 
preparing recommendations on trade prac- 


¢ 


ices and distribution would be done by tem- 


porary advisory committees or conferences 


organized by and to work under the 


leadership of designated 


to he 
men in the indus- 


would assemble the best informed 


The 


conference or 


try, who 


men available. recommendations 


reached by each advisory 


committee would then be made to the Ex- 


ecutive Committee for their consideration 


and determination. It was also determined 


should be formed in 


the 


that such conferences 
industry : 


Hard 


Heels and Sundries. 


the following divisions of 


Tires, Mechanical Goods, Footwear, 


Rubber, Shoes and 
In accordance with the policy determined 
upon, steps have already been taken to hold 


numerous conferences among the represen- 


tatives of the six classes of manufacturers 
enumerated above The heads of these 
groups, in the order in which they were 
named above, are as follows: J. D. Tew, B. 
F. Goodrich Co.; A. F. Townsend, Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Co.; Homer E. Sawyer, 
U. S. Rubber Co.; E. S. Boyer, American 
tiard Rubber Co.: F. C. Hood, Hood Rub- 


ber Co.; Wm. F. Pfeiffer, Miller Rubber Co. 

It is expected that a report on such rules 
as will be adopted by each group will be in 
the the 
shortly. will be 


executive committee 


made the 


hands of 
These basis of 
the permanent code of trade practices to be 
adopted by the Institute. Before these rules 
are finally determined upon by the Institute, 
however, it is planned to submit them to 
the Federal Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton, which, in turn, will call a trade practice 
conference to which all interested parties 
The results of this confer- 


ence will more or less determine the official 


will be invited. 


acceptability of the Institute’s plans by the 
federal authorities, and the code as finally 
adopted will therefore have what might be 
considered official approval. 

At the same time it is emphasized by Gen- 
eral Andrews that in this way the code ot 
rules ultimately adopted by the Institute will 


not have been, in any sense, imposed upon 


the industry, but will have come directly 
from the industry and the Institute will 
merely be acting in the role of the indus 


try’s spokesman. 
At the meeting on July 6 at the home o 
H. S. Firestone, Sr., in Akron, a committe: 


was named by General Andrews to study 
and report on the question of ure warran- 
ties. A tentative report of the committee 


is understood to have been submitted at the 
second meeting, also held at Mr. Firestone’s 
home on July 13, but no announcement of 
the action on this report will be forthcoming 
from the Institute for some time. This sub 
committee which made a study ot tire mile- 
follows 


Miller 


age guarantees was composed as 
L. C. Rockhill, manager of 
& Tire Co.; L. R. Jackson, sales 
manager of Tire & Rubber Co 


Robert S. Wilson, vice-president and sales 


sales 
Rubber 
Firestone 


manager of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
L. A. McQueen, sales manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; C. S. Dickey, of the Cor- 
duroy Tire & Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; C. E. Murray, Jr., t 
the Murray Rubber Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
and H. L. Post, vice-president of the Seiber- 
ling Tire & Rubber Co. 

The office the 
which has its headquarters at 1776 Broad- 


president of 
personnel of Institute, 


way, has not been enlarged in any impor- 
tant respect and the alterations of the per- 


manent headquarters are still under way. 
Nor has the matter of the delineation of 
functions as between the Institute and the 
Rubber Association been fully and com- 


pletely worked out. 

It can be definitely said, however, chat the 
Institute has begun its activities in a very 
determined way and executive action on 
several different policies involving the indus- 
try and the operations of the Institute, have 
been taken up under General Andrews’ di- 


rection. 
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Cooling Water for Use in Rubber 


Manufacturing Plants 


Some Details of the New Miller Installation in Akron—Cooling Tower 
Used Alone Many Months of the Year—Arguments For and Against 
Cooling Towers—Five Points to Bear Always in Mind 


By W. F. Scuapnuorsrt, M.E. 


y' _connection with the complete electrification of its 
S-acre factory in Akron, the Miller Rubber Company 
ie within the last few months completed and put into 
operation what is said by engineers to be the largest refrig- 
eration plant of its kind in the United States. This re- 
frigeration unit was completed at a cost of about $300,000. 
There are more than ten miles of pipe connecting it with 
the machines in which the cooling water is needed. Among 
the machines in which cooling is required are 65 mills, 13 
calenders, 8 Banbury mixers and six large tread tubers. 

The Miller refrigeration plant is built in three units 
with a capacity of 300 tons of refrigeration for each unit. 

Situated on a hill rather remote from the larger units 
f the factory, the cooling plant stands out as apart from 
.he factory. With its tower on the top of the brick build- 
ing 70 feet above the street level it can be seen from a 
great distance. The building is 50 feet wide by 150 feet 
long and houses also an electric substation which trans- 
forms current tor-the entire factory. 

In the pump and compressor room, which is the largest 
room in the plant, there are three compressors with a 
capacity of 300 tons daily each. Two of the compressors 
are driven by rope belt drive with electric motor power 
and a third compressor is equipped with direct electric 
drive. Four large ammonia tanks each 20 feet long and 
eighteen inches in diameter furnish the ammonia storage 
for the compressors. About 4,000 pounds of ammonia are 
used during a year. 

A battery of seven electrically driven centrifugal pumps, 
with a total capacity of 12,000 ‘gallons of water a minute, 
pump the water to the mills in the factory and to the cool- 


ing tower on the top of the build- 


cooling circuit is cut off and the cooling tower is made to 
supply refrigeration for the water circuits to the milling 
machines. During periods of several weeks at a time the 
tower with the aid of nature’s wintry winds keeps the water 
for the mills at the required temperature and the ammonia 
compressors and coils are idle. 

The refrigeration coils are in a vault-like cork-insu- 
lated room and are built in three units, each controlled by 
a compressor in the pump room. Here the ammonia, pre- 
cooled by the water from the cooling tower, is expanded 
and the real refrigeration process takes place. Dripping 
over these coils the water is cooled for the mills and cal- 
enders and the large Banbury mixers, which require a 
minimum of 600 horsepower and a maximum of 1200 
horsepower. Each of these refrigeration units is con- 
structed and connected so that either of them may be used 
at a time, depending on the amount of cold water needed 
and the temperature of the atmosphere. 

One man on each shift, of eight hours each, is all the 
force necessary to man the refrigeration plant. With a 
modern system of thermometers and other instruments that 
furnish accurate check on the performance of the various 
departments of the plant it is not a hard matter for one 
man to keep the system in smooth working order. With a 
battery of seven centrifugal pumps, adequately pumping 
machinery is assured in almost any emergency that may 
arise. Usually three of the pumps are in operation at 
one time. 

Naturally the Miller engineers did not decide on the 
installation of their refrigerating plant without careful 
consideration as just the sort of plant they needed. Some 

rubber plants have found con- 





ing. These pumps are driven by 
direct drive. Current for the 
operation of the refrigeration 
plant, as well as for the factory 
is furnished by the local power 
company from a hydro-electrical 
plant. The water for the factory 
is furnished by the city and wells 
on the property. 

Water that is cooled for con- 
trolling the temperature of stock 
during the mixing process in the 
mills makes the circuit continual- 
ly with but very little wastage. 
The amount required each day 
from the city supply for renewal 





ditions which permitted them to 
use cooling water from rivers, 
lakes or wells without cooling to 
any great extent. The use of the 
cooling tower is especially inter- 
esting. Water cooling towers are 
being used more and more in 
rubber manufacturing plants as 
well as elsewhere, but before de- 
ciding on a cooling tower the 
eternal questions bob up: “Will 
it pay?” and “Won't it be more 
economical to install a water 
treating system and use water 
out of the well, lake or river?” 
Several years ago I wrote 
an article on the advantages of 
cooling towers. Shortly follow- 








to keep the system up to the re- 


During the cold winter 
month the primary ammonia 





A Large Cooling Tower Erected By the Same Com- 
pany That Installed the New Miller Rubber Com- 
pany Tower 


ing its publication I received 
a letter of criticism from 
a nationally known engi- 








nee! [ submitted s letter to a second engineer whom | 
know to be bette ersed in the engineering of cooling 
water than I am a1 e very kindly wrote his comments. 
lo be perfect r | am submitting both letters, with 
all names carefu ed, so that the reader can observe 
the arguments es. This is what the first engi- 
neer, then emplove 1 cooling tower concern, wrote 
Vi expert iT¢ i Va tall le 
. e mistake | we were 
take xpert to whon ul refer, we 
mess at once We ire 
La! ‘ t it < il! towe iT¢ valua < 
‘ ive m customers who have i é 
t \ the stat that the ived 
( t tion wi ‘ $ vears u 
i le wit g imula 
! the ( pleased t te the im i 
We er from the Blank Company i 
regard tl irticle and wish to sug 
r if Bla { t i scem ft rec tl it concel 
trat edit cooling tower will bring more 
ediment ers than if this same amount 
ediment we ( ginal cooling water. As a matter 
uct il liment passing over the condensers 
witl towe nly 1% as much as the total 
ediment w ‘ " ver the same condensers w 
the same wate vithout the use of a cooling tower Che 
lestion that 1 t come up would be whether the 
ediment whi omewhat concentrated would 
idhere more ’ ndensers or not If, however, 
it did adhere lensers, it would naturally be taken 
out f the water in ¢! cooling tower and in the final 
inaly t w | e€ a question of the amount of 
ediment pa e condensers 
Wi 1 ‘ " e only 1 one respect, that is 
where y ate he y real point against a cooling 
towel! if t herwise it 1s decidedly an economy 
fact 
[ les < we of a cooling tower will 
give a return on t tment to justify such investment, 
no sensible « vould recommend the installation of a 
coolit towe Where e cost of the condensing water 
is an item ny kind, there is possibly a saving, but 
the sav la é igh to justify the investment « 
a coolit tower, th . ling tower should not be put 1 
Chet another very important point, wever, in 
this connection wl rrobably do not realize as mu 
is we ind tha that t e are various constructions 
n the market s constructions of ‘home-made’ 
designs that are ed co g towers and which do cool 
the water to a certain extent, but the cost of these is less 
than that of our ling tower, which is designed and 
built on scientific principles to give high efficiency and at 
the same time a | life the apparatus without mainten- 
ance cost of any nsequence The wise manager will 
compare the va cooling towers on the basis of 
efficiency, durability and first cost and he will no doubt 
find that our cooli wer, although at a considerably 
higher first cost. w 1 the end prove the cheapest We 
mention this as it is a very important point in connection 
with the questior 1 nrst st.” 
Upon subniutting the above to the second engineer, 


t 
already 


mentioned, | received this reply: 


“We are enclosing herewith a diagram Fig. 1 and brief 
explanation f the ictors involved in cooling tower 
operation and trust that this will serve to clear up the 
point under discussion 

‘The important fact that we believe you have over- 
looked is that the precipitation of scale trom water is in 
proportion to the amount hardness in that water, and 
due to the evaporation when cooling towers or spraying 
ponds are used, there is a gradual increase in the hardness 
f the w t ‘ the make up water that replaces the 
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Sketch of a “Closed System” with Cooling Tower 
evaporation is constantly carrying in a certain amount of 
irdness, while no hardness is being lost from the system 
“We poimt out you that cooling water is generally 
quite impure and contains sediment, etc., in addition to 
hardness so that some means of removing these undesirable 
impurit ec should always be provided If the cooling 
water is discharged to waste it simply passes straight 
hrough the system and requires a very large water soften- 
ing and filtering unit to handle the large amount of water 
1S On the other hand when a cooling tower is placed 
e system the water conditioning apparatus need only 
be large enough to treat the amount of water that is lost 
by evaporation and the initial investment and upkeep of 
the plant is therefore proportionately smaller.” 
Referring to the sketch herewith, showing a “closed 
system with cooling tower, there are five points to beat 


alwavs in mind, as follows: 





1—Average cooling tower water evaporation loss is about 
2—Only water evaporates. Hardness remains behind; 
3—Make up water (about 5%) keeps adding hardness so 
that the total hardness in the system increases; 
4—Rat precipitation of hardness is in proportion to 
total amount of hardness i.e., water containing 40 grains 
er gal. wili precipitate more scale than one containing 
ly 20 grains per gal.; 
5—TI re there will be more scale formed in a con- 
lenser using a cooling tower than in one using the 
same water supply without a tower As in the latter 
ise the hardness remains the same while in the former 
increases for the above reasons 


Flexing of Tire Treads 

N a recent press notice mention was made of an appara- 
I tus built at the Bureau of Standards in Washingto1 
for observing. through a heavy plate glass, the flexing of 
tire tread The Bureau has now prepared a technical 
paper describing the results of tests with this apparatus, as 
well as the results obtained by another method which 
proved to be a satisfactory one for obtaining similar data 

With the latter method a piece of sheet metal is given a 
thin coating of soft wax and is then sprinkled sparingly 
with grains of carborundum. A tire under the desired load 
and air pressure is rolled over the waxed plate, the carbor- 
undum grains stick to the tire and each traces on the plate 
the movement of the particular point on the tire to which | 
it happens to stick. Some very interesting information 
concerning tread movements was obtained in this way, and 
the method has the advantage that it can out 
with very little equipment. 


S 


be carried 


Los Angeles Second in Rubber Industry 
ITH the completion of the Firestone western fac- 
hecomes the second largest rubber 
manufacturing center in the world, first place being held 
by Akron. According to the Los Angeles Chamber otf 
Commerce. the Goodvear. Goodrich, Samson and Firestone 
factories wil! give employment to more than 6,000 persons 
will amount to approximately 
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Tests and Inspection in Rubber 


Footwear Factories 


As in Other Departments of the Rubber Industry, Each Step in the 


Manufacture of Rubber Footwear is Carefully Checked and 


the Finished Goods Are Even More Closely Examined 


ESTS of raw material and inspection control at 

each process are necessary functions of management 

in a modern rubber footwear plant just the same as 
they are in a rubber tire factory or mechanical goods plant. 
They differ only by method in some cases and by stress 
upon factors which have a more vital relation to the shoe 
processes. Three main objects justify this service; first, 
to insure uniform and adequate wearing qualities in the 
finished product ; second, to attain the best possible appear- 
ance in the merchandise; and third, to keep at a minimum 
the number of factory damaged shoes or “seconds” which 
increase costs by reason of the discount at which they must 
be sold. 

Tests naturally commence in the laboratory where facil- 
ities for making them are concentrated. Footwear differs 
from many other rubber products in method of vulcaniza- 
tion. It is not a molded product and for this reason, the 
crude rubber used must be examined carefully for such im- 
purities as bark or sand as these would readily cause blis- 
tered soles and uppers. Care must also be taken in uncasing 
rubber to see that splinters are not present. Compounding 
ingredients are put through the usual tests to see that they 
conform with specifications and are of the required fineness. 


Inspection of Footwear Fabrics 

Dyed fabrics are checked with color standards and ana- 
lyzed for bleeding. Knit fabrics particularly are run over the 
inspection table to see that the number of mends does not 
exceed the usual tolerances, and that the gumming and split- 
ting is done properly so that there will not be undue waste 
in calendering and cutting. Tensile strength is checked on 
the Scott machine, thread count, weight, and yarn ‘size de- 
termined. Woven fabrics such as sheetings, ducks, and 
drills are inspected for the usual fabric defects such as 
slubs, knots, drawn-in selvage, etc. Fibre and corrugated 
cases are checked on a Mullen tester for strength. Vul- 
canization tests are performed on enamelled parts such as 
buckles, eyelets, and snap buttons. Physical tests on special 
machines are made on such articles as automatic fasteners. 
Threads are tested for tensile on special thread testing ma- 
chines. Thus the materials are vouched for before the pro- 
cess starts. 

During the period immediately following the war, many 
rubber footwear mills set up a separate inspection organiza- 
tion which functioned apart from the production forces. 
This was necessary owing to conditions at that time when 
labor conditions were not of the best, and all mills were 
being pushed to the limit of their output. After the re- 
adjustment period which followed, this method was largely 
abandoned as it was found to be too cumbersome. Skilled 
labor became more plentiful, and overhead was of necessity 
reduced to the minimum. Then it was found that by hav- 
ing the same executives responsible for both production and 
juality, the best results could be obtained. 

Inspection commences in the compound and mixing 


room where the batches are double checked for weight and 
samples taken for a laboratory cure which includes a grav- 
ity test. Mixing times are measured in accordance with 
pre-determined practice. Calendering inspection has been 
much simplified by the introduction of several machines for 
control of gauges such as the Atlantic Precision machine. 

During the preliminary processes of preparing parts 
for making, it has been found that inspection can best be 
done by the operators themselves. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility is put on the operator if he cuts cold-run stock, 
bloomed stock, or other unsatisfactory material. These de- 
fects. would, of course, be recognized and the work re- 
jected in the making room, but this is very costly not only 
on account of the labor expended on it but on account of the 
delay in replacing the parts. 

Cements and varnish largely come under laboratory con- 
trol and must be closely supervised as they are integral 
parts of shoemaking. It is in the making departments that 
the largest task of inspection falls. Each section of shoe- 
makers has its inspector who examines each shoe to see 
that the parts are placed properly, that the foxing lines are 
even and conform to the desired height, that the soles are 
properly stitched, and that the required number of cement 
coats is applied. Rubber shoemaking is a skilled art, and 
the difference between a beautiful piece of merchandise and 
an ungainly, sloppy shoe largely rests in the hands of the 
operator who puts it together. 

Control of vulcanization is largely safeguarded by tem- 
perature control charts, but the modern pressure vulcanizer 
has done much to improve rubber footwear quality by weld- 
ing the parts more firmly together. After vulcanization the 
shoes are conveyed to the packing department, stripped 
from the lasts, trimmed where this is necessary as in the 
case of light rubbers, and placed on the packing tables for 
the final inspection and packing. 


Final Inspection Before Packing 

This final inspection is in reality the most important 
as it is the last chance the manufacturer has to see his pro- 
duct before it goes to the customer. In order that no point 
may be overlooked which affects the quality, a prescribed 
routine of inspection is laid down which speeds up the work 
without impairing its efficiency. The first task is to mate 
the shoes, that is, to see that they consist of a right and left 
of the same size. This may seem superficial, but it is a 
fact that even with the rigid inspection, customers occa- 
sionally receive two rights or two lefts instead of a pair. 
The succeeding steps are as follows: 

1. Take a shoe in each hand by the sides. Note if the 
lines of tops of uppers are even, and if the pair is right and 
left. Press the counters inward and disclose the condition 
where they join at the heel. 

2. Place soles and heels flat together. Note both shoes 
are the same size, and that outsole is properly placed, rolled 
and stitched, and that strip is unwrinkled and even. 

3. Bring inner sides of both shoes together and up- 
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right, with soles touching. Look for blemishes on upper 
and inside of shoe, that gauge at forepart is the same for 
both; that outsole is properly placed, rolled, and stitched, 
and toe strip is not wrinkled. 

4 lake both shoes in right hand, tip toes up for exam- 


ination. Turn left side of left shoe up, and note that sole 
is placed properly, rolled, and stitched, strip even, and no 


blemishes on side 


5 lurn shoes over and examine soles for size, brand, 
blisters, and smoothness of the bottom. 
6 [urn toes down and heels up, note back seam is even 


not cut through 
7. Inspect uppers for blemishes. 
8. Inspect inside of shoes for varnish stains, dirty lin- 


and 


ings, cement line showing. 

9. Return shoes to the table, heels to the edge of the 
table if perfect, toes if imperfect 

[he shoes classified as “seconds” are given special ex- 
the chief inspector, who uses his judgment in 

[here are some minor defects in the 
that detract from appearance which 
can be eliminated by a skilled repair man. Those finally 
rejected are classified by defects and held for review by the 
heads of the various departments responsible so that they 
can take steps to correct the trouble immediately. 

[he introduction of color and style elements in rubber 
has made the matter of inspection assume even 
more importance Even shoes whose defects only detract 
from appearance rather than wear can no longer be passed 
’ as style and fit are now integral parts of the 


amination by 
confirming rejections 


nature of blemishes 


rootweal! 


as ~ pertects, 

pet fect shoe. 
But rubber 
stop with the testing of their materials and inspection of 
the processes (he finished shoes are being tested con- 
Some of the large fac- 


\ 


manufacturers in the footwear field do not 


stantly under various conditions. 
tories have paid staffs of girls who walk a specied number 
of miles each day wearing test shoes. ‘This was particu- 
larly true when the Goodrich “Zipper” first came on the 
Tennis soles are tested for wear by outfitting boys 
who give them unusually hard usage, work rubbers are 
tried out on railroad men, truckmen, and postmen who re- 
worn out giving the days of service 


market 


turn them when 

These tests are also supplemented by special machines 
in the factory, such as a rotating sole testing machine which 
rotates strips of sole stock against sandpaper to enable com 
parisons to be made. Stocks are aged in the oxygen bomb, 

eS ( to sunlight, heat, and other conditions. 

We all know that the automobile user is getting more 
today f his “tire dollar’ than ever before in history. 


st in rubber footwear are proving to be 


footwear users in the same direc- 


OOd MMSUTATIC rT Tu eT I 


Aqueous Emulsions of Asphalt 


OUEOUS ‘emu ns of asphalt to protect metal sut 
faces exposed to severe weather or service conditions 


ire being used ce lly in the United States and have 
een suggested as ideal protection for metal structures in 
the tropics, as on rubber plantations or tor rubber ware 
houses in the nary rubber ports \fter the emulsion, 
which is made by specially patented process, 1s applied 


to an exposed surface, the water quickly evaporates and 
the asphalt particles come into direct contact to form a 
continuous envelope. The asphalt surface is then dusted 


whicl 


sets along with the asphalt as 
The cement adds to the ap- 
interior will be cooler 
Furthermore, the 
ie ultra-violet rays 


with Portland cement i 
the evaporation is completed. 
and the 
the outside left 
cement will protect the asphalt from t 
of the sun and its long life. 


vearance of the structure 
| 

than if were black. 
’ 


guarantec 
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Rubber Estimates for 1929 


F rubber should continue to sell at a price averaging 
I around 9 pence (18-19 cents), production in 1929 
might well fail to equal consumption, regardless of the 
abolition of restriction, in the opinion of Faulkner & Win- 
sor, rubber importers and dealers in London. In a recent 
statement this firm points out that such a price will stimu- 
late consumption and curtail production. The company 
estimates that consumption during 1928 will reach 652,000 
tons as against a production of 597,500 tons. For 1929 
consumption is estimated at 707,000 tons and production 
The chief increase in production would 
be in Malaya while the principal increase in consumption 
would be outside the United States, particularly in Russia. 
It is estimated by Faulkner & Winsor that the United 
States will require 405,000 tons of rubber this year and 
425,000 tons in 1929, 


at 685,500 tons. 


Automobile Production High 
U NITED STATES production of automobiles for the 


first six months of the current year was 2,201,880 
units, according to preliminary figures issued by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. This six-months 
production was the largest in history with the single ex- 
ception of 1926 when the otput during the first half of 
the year ran almost 160,000 vehicles more than this year 
\ production of well over 4,000,000 units in’ 1928 is freely 
New models now appearing are said to be 
enthusiastic reception that factories will 


predicted. 
finding such an 
be behind on orders for several weeks. 


Color Changes in Rubber 
Society of Chemical 
H. M. Munro, 


interesting 


A’ a recently held meeting of the 
Industry of Victoria in Melbourne, 
f the Dunlop Rubber Company, related an 
account of change of shade in a rubber compound after 
Yellow ochre was the offending pigment, 
instead of being yellow or buff color, was 


vulcanization. 


and the rubber. 


gray Investigations in the laboratory showed that the 
iron oxide, of which the ochre consisted, is capable of 
forming a surface film of unstable sulphide on exposure 








rs 1, 1. . ‘ heal - . a. 2 . ae = . yo 
ivdrogen sulphide gas, and is apparently some specific 
rroperty of the ochre. 
Items Reprinted from July 25, 
1918, issue of THe Rupper AcE 




















“RUDE rubber imports jumped to 24,124 tons during June 
_s Firestone perfects new demountable rim for motor trucks 
East Peoria, Ill., aids concern 


in financing Trublepruf tire , 
for cotton duck 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills award contract 

factory Goodyear brings out a patch for cord tires : 
\rmy tire repair schools in Akron have 107 enlisted men in attend- 
ance F. W. Williams becomes manager of Firestone cycle 
tire and accesory department Average weekly earnings of 
workers in the rubber trade in New York State, including office 
employees, during March was $16.34 War Industries Board 


continue investigations on problem of crude rubber allocations 
Every employee in the Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, subscribes 


to the War Chest Fund, the average contribution being $25.80 . 
J. M. Dine, manager of the Omaha branch of the Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company, goes to Chicago as assistant manager The 
following concerns announce that they are building new plants or 
their present facilities; Bottenfield Tire Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Triple Airless Tire Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Uni- 
versal Tire & Rubber Company, Houston, Texas 


enlarging 
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The Benefits of Standardization 


By O. J. RoBerts 


The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


The Effective Elimination of Waste in the Rubber Industry 
Through Standardization of Products, Processes and Materials 
Is Described in this Interesting Address Before the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association of Chicago on June 12. 


UR National Chamber of Commerce is authority for 
an estimate that one-fourth of all industrial effort in 
America is wasted because of irrelevant diversifica- 

tion. This means the labor power of some 5,000,000 men 

and women and a full 25% in the cost of living. A scien- 
tist long on the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Standards esti- 
mates that for $2,000,000 spent annually in research along 
these lines a saving of at least $1,000,000,000 a year would 
follow the release of such information to the public at large. 
We may discount inwardly such 


O 


ity of operation, each step is forward and toward the ob- 
jective. Incoming materials are quickly scheduled and cor- 
related as far as possible through their respective channels 
until they meet in final form for shipment out of the plant. 
The cost of warehouse stocks may be more fully appreciated 
when I point out that recently a large steel company had 
charts placed in its hands which showed that 3% a month 
was the carrying charge on warehoused goods due to ob- 
solescence, insurance, rent, deterioration, upkeep, and other 
fixed charges. 
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a statement and be inclined to ————_= 
accept it with reservations, yet 
ven a modest acceptance empha- 

sizes the importance of this field. 
Up to 15 or 20 years ago rub- 


in mystery and each compounder 1. 
was a highly individualized ar- 
tist and kept his own counsel 
largely as to how he secured his 
results. In fact, his particular |} 2. 
qualifications determined the final | 

rubber manufacturer 
might hope to secure. Naturally, 
any man who could take a wide 
crude grades and 
utilize the many combinations in- 
volving reinforcing fillers, bulk- = 


profits a 


assortment ol 





Results of Standardization i 


Quoted by Mr. Roberts 


her compounding was shrouded —— 





The number of compounds in use has 
been reduced from 3,400 to 1,700 and 
15 per cent of the latter cover 80 per 
cent of the production. 


In May, 1922, the production per man- 
hour on core type tire machines was 
2.7 tires; in May, 1928, it was 4.63 tires. 


3. In 1918 the milling of 800,000 pounds 
of rubber per day required a force of 
18,000; in 1928 the milling of 1,000,000 
pounds requires a force of only 12,000. 


SFI Today we are saving materials 
'] we once threw away by making 
the saving at the source by 
standardizing on what we buy 
and then making the manufac- 
turing operation fit in without 
loss. - Or if there is a waste of 
material we have definitely chart- 
ed outlets. We have found ways 
and means to reconvert or re- 
claim unused materials. 

Our better position from the 
standpoint of improved processes 
is shown in the fact that in 1918 
we milled 800,000 pounds of rub- 
ber per day with a force of 18,- 
000, while today we are milling 





———————————————— 1,000,000 pounds with a force 





ing agents, pigments, vulcanizers, : 

etc., was a master cog. While today the art of compound- 
ing is still of strategic importance, specifications have 
written along scientific lines with thorough knowl- 
dge as to the results to The result is that 
vhereas under the hit and miss method previously in 
vogue, we used 3,400 compounds, today we secure better 
results with some 1,700 and of this number 15% give 
us 80% of our production. 

In actual plant operation, we have found innumerable 
ways to cut down wastes of labor, space, and materials. 
\s to labor, we have made continuous studies of how it 
could be better utilized, when it could best be replaced or 
supplemented by machinery. As an evidence of this I 
might say that in May, 1922, we were building 2.7 tires per 
man hour on core type tire machines, whereas in this last 
month of May we were building 4.63 tires per man hour on 
1 drum model machine. In the mechanical rubber division 
where computation is much more difficult we can state defi- 
litely that we are getting twice the results per man hour as 
wainst 1922. In addition we are studying our entire labor 
situation in the light of the Bedaux System which reduced 
to simplest terms graphically measures or appraises labor in 
lefinite terms. 

In the arrangement of space we get an absolute continu- 


een 


be expected. 


of 12.000. 

My introduction to selling mechanical rubber goods in a 
so-called scientific way, was to have the opportunity to ob- 
serve an old time salesman pick up a competitor’s piece of 
goods, smell of it, bite it, and then snap it—all done with 
obvious skepticism. Today a salesman knows that what he 
has to sell is an intelligently built piece of goods, concern- 
ing which he has full information. 

[ can recall very vividly how a tire salesman couldn’t tell 
how good his tubes were, but he stumped a competitor in 
a customer's office by hanging out an office window on a 
tube manufactured by his own company. This is selling by 
faith. Fortunately, we today do not rely on such methods, 
not because the dangers of such selling would be greater 
but because our knowledge of our products is so much bet- 
ter. 

In a very natural way, the history of mechanical rubber 
goods sales shows that individual tastes of buyers and sales- 
men were very much catered to. This man wanted a red 
belt, this man a green hose, this man wanted a bulky belt, 
and this man a heavy packing. All who had confidence in 
their own ideas wanted goods under special brands. The 
factory had to carry emergency stocks of all kinds and de- 
scriptions and no two demands were ever very much alike. 
Then if odd lengths in odd sizes were required, special 








runs had to be made, always in breakdown haste. There 
at every ! With all the abuses incident to 
bution, the price angle was hope- 
Today, 


Vas wast 
such a scheme I 
essly confused ices disregarded basic factors. ’ 
tributors and their customers are protected by simplified 
production programs and well understood methods of 
nNvuring STS 
lo show to what extreme diversification may go, we can 
point out there have been some six hundred sizes and vari- 
We know 
the terrible cost to Baltimore when, in its great fire, ap- 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
ly idle because of the dissimilarity of 


eties of fire hose couplings in the United States. 
paratus from New 
had to stand practical 
their standards Also we understand that one railroad in 
this country has to stock 29 different non-standard coup- 
lings with special fittings and adapters to link up its various 
cities. Fortunately, these conditions are rapidly being 
changed. 

[o show accurately what can be done, it may be pointed 
out that the number of sizes on one line of conveyor belt 
regularly used has been reduced from 56 to 16; another 
line from 80 to 14; elevator and transmission belting from 
14 to 7; the number of hose constructions in six different 
types from 10 to 5, and reduced number of sizes 50%, with 
savings averaging 20% At the same time the variety of 
stocks has been increased because of being able to move the 


standardized sizes. 


Standardization Helps Everyone 


It is generally appreciated in other lines that those man- 
ufacturers who have adopted standardization and simpiifi- 
cation programs have been benefited through lower invest- 
ment and equipment costs, through improved production, 
faster turnover, ability to handle more complete and com- 
pact lines, and reduced selling and handling expenses. The 
consumer has gained through better quality, improved serv- 
ice, and lower maintenance costs. The worker has benefited 
through the stabilizing of operations, increased output, and 
increased earning power. 

In eleven different lines which have adopted simplifica- 
tion, a survey has been made to determine the degree of 
adherence to the simplified practice recommendations—and 
this has been found to be 79%. In other words, an average 
of practically four-fifths of the year’s output in these lines 
conforms to the standardized sizes, dimensions, etc. This 
degree of support for simplified practice demonstrates that 
the companies cooperating have found that it is both prac- 
tical and profitable. 

[he real opportunity for savings, however, lies in the less 
tangible unmathematical field of distribution. It is of 
course difficult to think of sales effort in terms of standard- 
ization for we know that imagination, personality and cir- 
cumstantial conditions of n kinds interplay in any sales 
work to such an extent that it is impossible to say what 
is the most logical or economical method of solicitation. 
However, I believe that there is an exceptional opportunity 
from the standpoint of simplification of selling in point of 
a better understanding of objectives and more common- 
sense procedure to bring them to materialization. 

We all realize the tremendous significance of the stand- 
ardization and simplification movement. It is really just 
starting. It is asserting itself not alone in business, but is 
making tremendous strides in religious and social service 
fields—and most importantly is going to be felt in all types 
of political and governmental units. Many feel that the 
tremendous savings in the use of human material will prove 
costly to society in other directions. This can only be true 
in an immediate and temporary sense for in the long run 
all the savings made can only bring about the most whole- 
some results; better human existence, more comforts, more 
leisure to all, truth, honesty, and widespread intelligence. 
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Tire and Tube Output Beats All Records 


HE production of tires and inner tubes by the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry in the United States dur- 
ing May not only was considerably higher than the output 
in April but exceeded all records for any one month in the 
history of the industry, according to the report of the 
Rubber Association of America, Inc. Shipments from 
factories also showed an encouraging increase and indi- 
cated a high volume of unit sales on the part of dealers. 
The figures for May as released by the Rubber Asso- 
ciation represent 75 per cent of the total industry in the 
United States and have been brought up to represent 100 
per cent in the following table: 
TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 








APRIL, 1928 May, 1928 
’ | Shi 








Prod Ship. Inven. Pr Lip Inven. 
PwreuMatTic CASsINGs (All Figures Represent ” 
All types 6,178 5,812 12,717 6,759 6,457 13,024 
Balloon . 4,412 3,978 6,544 4,878 4,314 7,225 
High Pressure Cord 744 1,797 5,775 1,872 2,094 5,536 
High Pressure Fabric 25 37 8 9 49 263 
SOLID AND 
Cusnion Trres 58 56 20¢ 62 63 204 
INNER TUBES 
All types 6,661 5,702 16,638 7,168 6,300 17,702 
Balloon 4,489 3,754 8,579 4,927 4,015 9,408 
1,946 8,060 2,241 2,285 8,295 


High Pressure 2,171 








Further detailed comparative tables covering previous 
months with yearly totals, will be found in the statistical 
section of issue of THE RuBBER AGE. 





Rim Production Sets New Record 


HE production of automobile rims during June not 

only exceeded the output in the corresponding month 
last year but established a record in the history of the indus- 
try. The number of rims inspected and approved by the 
Tire and Rim Association of America, Inc., during June 
totaled 2,429,453 rims as compared with 2,185,592 rims in 
May. The high output reflects the activity in automobile 
production which has prevailed for the last few months. 





June 1928 6 Mos. 1928 
- ; p< 


Rim June 1928 
y No N No. © 


6 Mos. 1928 Rim 
Size No No. 


% S1zE 





MorTorcycle 


24x3 . 3371 0.1 21171 0.2 22x3% . - 1509 0.0 
26x3 7190 «0.3 27388 0.2 SEXF renee - 1565 0.0 
28x3 33 08 ee SD 8 1450 = 0.0 
Total 10561 0.4 «49312, 0.4 1 08AE annem 5100. 4524 0.0 
Hicu Pressure 
CLINCHERS 30x3%4-23 3390 0.1 30337 0.2 
x3 73155 3.0 248531 2.0 31x4 -23 640 0.0 
31x4 1968 0.0 32x4%4-23 18164 7 46735 0.4 
73155 30 6250499 2.0 32x4 -24 10309 0.4 40120 0.3 
; : 5 ‘ 33x41%4-24 406 0.0 
18” Battoon 32x3%-25 alanine 2 
18x3% 9362 01. 33x4_ -25 548 0.0 1841 0.0 
18x4 62 3 689040 5.3 24x4%-25 204 0.0 4331 0.0 
18x3.25 244 1.0 39738 0.3 Joetel 32615 1.2 124410 0 
18x4% .. 24666 1.0 78299 0.6 20” Truck 
18x5 78 0.0 JOxS - 184315 7.¢ 991054 7.6 
cane <% m4 32x6 eves 5965 - 221250 = 1.7 
t 28739) 5.3 816517) 6.3 34x7 ....., 15041 0.¢ 62364 0.5 
19” Bat ‘ 36x8 wen “4651 0.2 32890 0.3 
19x2.75 6353 0.3 6353 0.1 os om oe ay 442986 0. 
19x3% ..208479 8.6 1169779 9.0 (> _ “eor 1310544 = 10.1 
19x4 ......193368 8.0 1190374 9.2 —— on*4989 ).2 7787 = 0.1 
19x3.25 4741 0.0 38x8 . : 200 0.0 
19x4 116168 4.8 569953 4.4 Total ...... 4989 ).2 7987 0.1 
19x 813 2 7503 0.1 24” Tri 
Total 530181 21.9 2948703 22.8 “34x5 3674 0.1 12712 0.1 
20” Batioon 36x6 .... 3757 0.2 23739 = 0.2 
20x2.75 28112 1.2 32160 0.3 38x? 11400 = 0.5 33959 860.3 
20x3! 20640 0.9 334230 2.6 40x8 .... 5532 0.2 17905 0.1 
20x4 ......359038 14.7 1931832 14.9 44x10 .. 316 0.0 796 =—s:0..0 
20x4% .. 35246 1.4 197899 1.5 Total .... 24679 1.2 89111 0.7 
20x5 115314 4.8 353532 2.8 AIRPLANE 
20x6 .. 10033 0.4 64456 0.5 12x3 SS 8 0.0 19 0.( 
Total . 568383 23.4 2914109 22.6 18x3 SS - S6 0 
21” Battoon sense, pe 800 0.0 1371 0.0 
- 4 - ’ zZ Ss; c 5 { 
21x2.7$ 594418 24.5 3387462 25.7 3074 SS 518 0.0 = 3 
21x3% 148419 6.1 441096 3.4 2025 SS 44 0.0 52 0.0 
21x4 ...... 28952 1.2 404997 3.1 20-6 SS 199 0.0 2265 0.1 
21x4™% . 14183 0.6 234975 1.8 18x4 C. 657 0.0 5516 0. 
Z1x5 .... 1084 0.0 7240 «0.1 Total ...... 2247 0.0 9838 0. 
21x6 ...... 1330 0.1 2715 0.0 ; 
Total 788386 32.5 4448485 34.1 TOTAL 2,429,453 12,974,039 
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Scene of the Bitumen Deposits on the Shore of Great Salt Lake 


Mineral Rubber from Utah Again? 


Bitumen from Great Salt Lake May 
Again Be Used as Mineral Rubber 


EPORTS recently circulated in the 





United States and abroad have in- 
dicated that a considerable yield of 
“rubber” was possible from the deposits of 
bitumen which have been re-discovered on 
e shore of Great Salt Lake in Utah. These 
reports have invariably touched upon the 
need for an expanding crude rubber supply 
and have indicated to the uninformed that 
the Great Salt Lake bitumen might be of 
great importance in this regard. 
The rubber industry knows of course 
at there is no rubber in this bitumen, al- 
though the present activity does reopen the 
question of its use as a mineral rubber. The 
rubber industry is fully acquainted with the 
leposits in question since a number of years 

















igo large quantities of bitumen from the 
same localities were sold as mineral rubber 
at about $100 a ton. After being operated 
r a few years the deposits were practically 
abandoned because mineral rubber were produced and sold 
in the East at prices considerably lower. Today less than 
ne per cent of the mineral rubber used in the rubber in- 
ustry comes from the Great Salt Lake district. 
The product from the new deposit is described by the 
S. Geolcgical Survey as a “black, viscous, molasses-like 
liquid, consisting of 99.9 per cent of saturated sulphur oil 
reated by the decay of fossil remains and sealed clay 
beds.” In order to mine this bitumen holes six feet in 
lameter are dug with the aid of steel caissons dropped 
rough the water. These shafts are sunk to points below 
the various beds of bitumen. The caisson wall is then 
pped on a level with the bed, and barrels are placed be- 
ath the tep holes. After the barrels have been filled by 
e flow from the beds, they are lifted out of the caissons. 
According to the U. S. Geological Survey there are 
out five square miles, or 3,000 acres, underlaid by this 
d of bitumen. This bed in Utah is said to be one of the 


(Left) Drilling Test Pipes Into the Bitumen Bed. 


(Right) View Showing 
Part of the Workings and One of the Wells 


world’s largest deposits of this material. South America 
has two large beds but the cost of clarifying the South 
American product is claimed to be very high. On the 
other hand, the Utah product is said to require much less 
treatment. When these deposits in Utah were first dis- 
covered, about 1861, they were for the most part above the 
water-level. Since then, however, they have been inun- 
dated. As is seen in the illustration at the top of the page, 
some of the deposits can still be worked from the shore. 
But the great part of the area is now under water and 
work is being undertaken by the means shown in the two 
smaller photographs. 

Whether the rubber industry will again make any ex- 
tensive use of the Utah bitumen wil! depend upon the ele- 
ment of cost since satisfactory mineral rubber is being 
secured from other sources at low prices. Although work 
is just getting underway at Great Salt Lake, those in charge 
are reported as being confident that their cost of production 
will be low enough to permit their product to compete. 
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Plasticity and Elasticity of Rubber 


By A. Van RossemM AnD H. Van Der MEYDEN 


resented before the International Congress f 
Septemover 12-17, 1927, 
LASTI Y determinations of raw and masticated rubber 
P: ave in rece irs attracted a great deal of the rubber chem- 
ists’ attention, as publications of Marzetti!, Williams*, De 
Vrie Griffiths* a others have proved. In various laboratories, 
plasticity measurements have even become routine tests for raw and 
masticated rubbet 
[here are, generally speaking, two methods of determining the 
plasticity of rubber, viz 
(1) The extrusion method, in which the masticated dough 1s 
extruded throu in orifice (Marzetti), and the extruded portion 
weighed. This method can be used only for masticated rubber and 


rubber mixings 


(2) The compression method, in which a piece of raw or mas- 
ticated rubber is c mpressed and the decrease in thickness is 
measured. 

The latter method has been used in the past by many investiga 


tors for plasticity measurements of various substances, ¢.g., by 
Speedy®, who as long ago as 1920 carried out plasticity determina- 
tions on guttapercha, balata, and various bitumens with the Widney 
resiliometer, an apparatus based on the compression principle. Wil- 
liams? was the first to apply this method, in 1924, to the determina- 
and since then De Vries* especially 


the 


tion of the plasticity of rubber, 


has made use of this method in his extensive investigations of 
plasticity of raw rubber. 

In the Netherland Government Rubber Institute also, plasticity 
measurements been made according to this second method. 
The plastometer used for these experiments was constructed by 


J. A. C. van Kampen, instrument maker of the laboratory of Tech- 


have 


Botany. ‘Technical 


Delft For 


nical 
University, 
the details of its constru 
tion reference may r 
to the publicati 
Vries®, 
instrument 

altera- 


made 
of De 
the same 
One important 
tion was made in the in 
Most of the 
investigators 


who used 


strument. 
previous 
have compressed the rub 
ber parallel 
plane surfaces and hk 


between two 
ive 
measured the decrease in 
thickness 
During such meas- 
the f 
rubber 

continuously in- 


in relation to 
time 
urements 
the 
sure is 


surface of 


under pres 





creasing, and _ therefore 
the pressure per unit of 
surface is continuously 
diminishing 
Bingham®, who more 
than any other investt- Fig. 1—Plastometer with Loose Plate and 
gator has contributed Platform 





w the Testing 


f Materials, held at Amsterdam 


and Printed in the Official Minutes Thereof 


a 


towards the theory of plasticity, always used a constant pressur 
It seemed advisable, therefor: 


a constant pressure per unit surface in our plasticity experi 


per unit surface in his experiments. 
to have 
ments. 
a platform of 1 sq. cm surface, screwed into a 


[his condition is easily fulfilled by pressing the rubber o 
loose ground plat 
In this way the rubber flows from the platform and only a constant 
area 1s pressed. 

Fig. 1 gives a photograph of the plastometer, the k 
platform being clearly visible. 

The decrease in thickness of the rubber is gauge 
which reads to 0.01 mm., and the plastometer can be used at an 
temperature by 
or drying oven with glass window. 

Various investigators carrying out plasticity measurements hav: 
determined the curve of of thickness in relatior 
to time of pressure, and have used the thickness of the rubber afte: 
an arbitrary period of time as a measure of plasticity’. It may b 
that such curves do not establish the plasticity of th 
material under investigation. 

Maxwell® gave the following definition of plastic bodies: “Ii 
the form of a body is found to be permanently altered when the 
stress exceeds a certain value, the body is said to be soft or plastic.” 
[t is particularly the permanency of this alteration of form, whicl 


ose plate wit! 


measured by a 


making use of a constant temperature thermostat 
decrease 


simply 


pointed 


decides whether plasticity or some other physical property i 
measured. 

If the alteration in form is not permanent, the substance is 
either viscous or elastic. It is therefore of great importance 


thick 
applied weight 
relation to 


plasticity measurements not only to measure the decrease in 
ness, but also to observe any recovery when the 
raised’, and to measure the recovery in time. 


Bingham!®, in his excellent treatise on Plasticity and Elasticit) 


distinguishes three possibilities in regard to deformation unde 
shearing stress 
( l ) last ity 


Deformation occurs instantaneously and after removing the stress 
recovery is instantaneous. 

(2) Plastic flow. 

After removing the stress, there is no recovery. 

(3) Pseudo elastic flow. 

After removing the stress, a slow recovery (the so-called elasti 
after-effect) occurs. 

These considerations have been applied to our plasticity deter 
minations on rubber. The following is a brief outline of the result 
obtained with masticated and with vulcanized rubber. 


Masticated Rubber 

First latex crepe was masticated for 15 minutes. With a plast 
meter of the type just described the compression curve, i.¢., th 
crease in thickness of the rubber under a constant load of 5 kgs. pe 
sq. cm., was determined at increasing temperatures. The results o 
these determinations are shown in Table 1 and graphically repre 
sented in Fig. 2. 

It is obvious from the results that masticated rubber become 
softer with increasing temperature. 

From the considerations advanced above, it is evident that th 


curves in Fig. 2 do not establish the plasticity of masticated rubbe: 
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ese curves might be given equally well by a highly viscous ma- 
al such as bitumen, or by a soft elastic material. Therefore 
recovery of the compressed rubber was studied at the same tem- 

atures. The results obtained at 16°C., 45°C., and 70°C, have 

n compiled in Table 2, while the results at 16°, 30°, 45°, 50°, 60° 
70°C. are all graphically represented in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 2—Time of Pressure in Min. Influence of Temperature 
on the Compression of Masticated Rubber 











E 1 INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE COMPRESSION OF MASTICATEI 
Rupper. First Latex Crepe MastTicatep 15 MIN. 
- — Thickness of rubber in 0.01 mm.— — 
lime at 16°C at 30°¢ at45°C. at50°C, at 60°C. at 70°C 
1 € 132 110 85 6¢ 55 
‘ 2 123 94 73 54 43 
Arte 3 147 116 85 65 48 37 
A tte + 144 i110, 78 58.8 44 33 
\f 5 41 106. 73 55.1 41.5 3 
Atte 6 S 103 63 52 39.4 28 
Aft ] 36 100 65 50.2 37.2 26 
Afte 8 1 134 97.9 62 48.4 35.6 25 
After 1 132.5 96.3 59.5 47.0 34 23.8 
After 10 min 94.5 57.8 45.5 33 22.5 
\ 11 min 5 92.8 56 44.2 32.0 21.8 
After 12 min 28 71.5 43.0 31.0 20.8 
After 13 min. 26.7 54 42 30.0 20 
A fte + min ao 8 52.5 41.2 29.3 19.2 
After 15 min. 124.5 87.8 51 40.5 28.7 18.8 
Atte 6 min ? 86.¢ 50.1 39.9 8.0 18.0 
After min. 122.¢ 85 49.2 39.0 27.3 17.5 
After 18 1 121.7 84.4 48.3 8.2 26.8 17.0 
After 19 mir 120.8 83.6 7.5 26.2 16.7 
4fter 20 n 119.9 82 17.0 6.8 25.8 16.. 
A fte n 8.8 81 15 
After 22 mn 118 81.2 45.8 
After 23 mit 117 80.7 45.1 
After 24 min 116 80 44.5 
ifter 25 min. 115.2 79 44 
After 26 min 114.5 78.5 43.5 
After 27 min. 114.0 





At 16°C. we see a small elastic recovery, followed by a large 
elastic after-effect; in 130 minutes the original thickness is fully 
recovered. At 30° C. the recovery takes 200 min., but at 45°C. 
there is only partial recovery, and therefore at this temperature 
masticated rubber is partly plastic. At 60°C. plasticity is still more 
marked, and at 70°C. there is only a very small elastic after-effect 
ind the material is practically fully plastic. 

It is obvious, that the compression curves alone are misleading 
nce masticated rubber at 16°C. does not show real plasticity, but 
nly pseudo-plastic flow, with an elastic after-effect, while the same 
rubber at 70°C. shows real plasticity, practically no elastic after- 
ffect being visible after removing the pressure. 


Vulcanized Rubber 


For various reasons, which may be omitted here, it seemed likely 
at vulcanized rubber at high temperatures possessed a certain 
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Taste 2. Recovery or Compressep Ruppner Siass aT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES. 
THICKNESS IN 0.01 MM. 


. remperature 70°C, 
Original thickness 190 


Temperature 45°C 


Temperature 16°C. ; 
Original thickness 218 


Original thickness 210 


Compressed to 115 Compressed to 44 Compressed to 17 
After 1 min. 130 After 1 min. 46 After 1 min. 22 
After 5 min. 155 After 3 min. 57 After 7 min. 27 
After 10 min. 173 After 8 min. 64 After 20 min. 27 
After 15 min. 178 After 13 min. 71 After 30 min. 28 
After 20 min. 183 After 18 min. 80 After 1h.30 min. 30 
After 25 min. 189 After 23 min, 84 After 2h. 30 min. 32 
Aiter 30 min. 192 After 28 min. 86 After 3 hours 32 
After 40 min 197 After 1h. 35 min. After 4h. 30 min 33 
After 45 min 198 After 1h. 48 min. 117 After 5h. 30 min. 33 
After 50 min. 199 Atter 2 hours 119 After 24 hours 35 
After 1 hour 201 After 2h. 30 min. 123 After 3x 24 hours 35 
After lh. 5min. 202 After 3h.30 min. 125 
After 1h.20 min, 205 After 4 hours 126 
After 1h.30min. 207 After 5 hours 127 
After 1h.50 min. 209 
After 2 hours 210 


full recovery 
elasticity 
elastic after-effect 


part recovery 
‘lastic after-effect 
plasticity 


small recovery 
plasticity 
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Fig. 3—Elasticity and Plasticity of Masticated Rubber at 
Various Temperatures 


amount of plasticity. To investigate this possibility, plasticity deter- 
minations have been carried out with vulcanized rubber of increasing 
degree of vulcanization. 

A mixing of 92% parts of first latex crepe and 7% parts of 
sulfur was vulcanized during increasing times of cure ranging from 
30 to 240 minutes at 147°C. 

With the plastometer the relation of compression to time of 
pressure was determined at various temperatures, ¢.g., 18°, 100°, 
130°, and 147°C. 

The results obtained at a temperature of 147°C. have been rep- 
resented graphically in Fig. 4. As has been pointed out above, 
these curves do not establish plasticity, and therefore the recovery 
has been studied at 18°, 100°, 130°, and 147°C. 

For the sake of brevity the tables containing the measurements 
of recovery with time will not be reproduced here. The measure- 
ments at 147°C. are represented graphically in Fig. 5, 

As with unvulcanized rubber, three properties of the vulcanized 
rubber were distinguishable: 

a. Elastic recovery, i.¢e., an instantaneous recovery. 

b. Elastic after-effect, t.c., a slow recovery. 

c. Plasticity, 1.e., the residual permanent compression. 

These three properties have been expressed as percentages of 
the total compression after 30 min. pressure, and the values in 
per cent are shown in Table 3. 

From these figures the following conclusions may be derived: 

At 18°C. For short times of cure the vulcanized rubber shows 
elastic recovery, and elastic after-effect, with no plasticity. The 
elastic recovery increases rapidly with time of cure, being 100% 
for 150 and 240 min. cure. 

At 100°C. Undervulcanized rubber (30 min. cure) shows elastic 
recovery, some elastic after-effect and also a certain degree of plas- 
ticity, which diminishes to zero at longer times of cure. After 240 
min. vulcanization the rubber shows only elastic recovery. 
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require to be coordinated with the results of X-ray tests of rubbe 














RK BBER A y k . . - 
: ‘ under compression, as it is probable that the properties of rubb« 
I I bla I } 
I I ( I ‘ 
) 
} 
180 i150 120 90 60 $0 © 102030 
Fig. 5—Time in Minutes. Elasticity and Plasticity of 
. Vulcanized Rubber at 147°C. 
5.0 » : . : - 
may be explained to a considerable extent from its X-ray spectt 
grams 
’ Chin Ind. Applicata 5, 342 (1923) See also India Rubber 
66, 417 (1923 
4 Om I , , ; “Ind. En hem. 16, 362 (1924). 
et | —_ | irchief Rubbercultuur 8, 223 (1925) 
> OT oes ore Saad 2NR 1995 
a - ans. Inst. Rubber Ind. 1, 308 (1925). 
a = — 1. 240 Nin z= Chem. Ind. 39, 18T (1920). 
<4 d : we L 
he ee 2 *Flusdit und Plasticity (New York 1922) 
, ee 1150 )in Compare « Williams wc. cit., Griffith t. Report of 4 
s 4 . ’ i Destin Comommnttec f the Division f Rubber Chemist nd. Eng. Che 
+ $0 ——-+ 17, 535 (1925 
2 ; 7 
; ee . , , 
—~4 $——1 ——. 420. lin ‘Compare Bingham, Fiuidity and Plasticit d 
Z. \ ae *De Vries has also drawn attention to this point, cf. Archief Rubber 
: , a l la is | ef ] é 
% | 24.0 Jin tuur 8, 247 (1925) 
y “4 an 7. Franklin Inst. 197, 99 (1924) 
; ~| he 
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I+ 60 an Rubber Latex in Paper Making 


a fh » recent article reviewing the history of the use « 
+! 1 30 in rubber latex in the manufacture of special qualities of 
paper, appearing in Paper Trade Journal of May 31, 1928, 
Joseph Rossman, patent attorney of Washington, D. C 
follows the development of latex paper making from the 
15 1 Se time when a man by the name of Bickford took out a patent 
pe a a in 18 7 for making paper pulp by disintegrating the com 
at 147°C. for Vulcanized Rubber of Increasing Time of Cure mon milkweed (Asclepias subulata) to the recent patent 
granted Frederick Kaye and which has caused considerable 
interest in the rubber trade press. 


f¢ 130 The vulcanized rubber has the same properties as 
at 100°C.. though the undervulcanized rubber (30 min. cure) shows The Kaye process consists briefly in adding to the pape 
a larger percentage of elastic after-effect. pulp rubber latex diluted to contain only a small content « 
1) 147 \The relat between the properties has considerably rubber relative to the wight of paper to be produced, mix i 
changed ing the pulp and diluted latex, adding a coagulative agent 
The undervulcanized rubber shows a much smaller degree Of +, the mixture, and after suitable coagulation, passing the 
elastic recove! d of elastic after-effect, and a larger plasticity ; ' ; = 
With increasing time of cure the elastic recovery increases to 65%, ™'xture through a paper-making machine. 
the elastic after-effect decreases to 7%, and the plasticity decreases Highly satisfactory paper has been manufactured using 
lowly, but even after vulcanization for 240 min. is still 28% the latex of Hevea brasiliensis, and containing 0.5 pet 


[hese figures prove that vulcanized rubber shows considerable cent, | per cent, 2 per cent, 4 per cent and 5 per cent o! 


lasticit In the case of undercured rubber, this is obvious even ; e : 

paemeny. oe the can pia rubber to the weight of dried paper, while much more res 

at 100°C.. while rubbers cured for longer periods show considerabk “all 

plasticity but only at 147°¢ These considerations are important '0US latexes lave Deen successTu y used to produce papers 

from a scientific as well as irom a technical standpoint ror special purposes containing as much as 10 per cent ol 
The foregoing results in regard to plasticity have been derived coagulative material. The folding number, as determined 


only from compression-recovery tests. It will be highly important by the Schopper folding machine, of samples of paper con- 
to get a better insight into the elastic and plastic properties at high taining 0.5 per cent of rubber and vulcanized, has reached 
S ring mgation tests ¢ Only a thorough study - rs : . = 
temperatures during elongation tests also ~ = B “Y 5,000 to 6,000. Without vulcanization, paper containing 
‘ . be ? > “@ ’ > Fite ae ’ : y _ ' > (yn 
us eventually a real constructive view of the qualities of rubber. < Pet cent of rubber often has a folding number ot 2, 
It may be pointed out also that the experiments described above and over. 


' 


of elasticity-plasticity relations under various conditions will give 
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N 
ew Equipment for Rubber Factories 
} 
Royle Offers Improved Tuber 2", Timken roller Pearings are used i" New Foot-Operated Spreader 
- ic . 
OHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. The effect of the changes is to speed up The Manley Manufacturing Company, 
J.. have recently announced the im- the operation of the machine and render York, Pa., have developed a new type foot- 
e provement of their 2-inch tuber by a it more adaptable to various shop situations. operated tire spreader, which they have re- 
ve to the use of an enclosed Cleveland In addition to the machine as arranged for cently introduced on the market. The new 
plain tubing work it can be had with soap- 
stone head and tank for thin walled tubing 
rr with an insulating head of either straight 
or side delivery for covering wire and other 
rubber coated products. 
. 99 
Nagle “Dreadnaught” Tuber 
HE new 10” Dreadnaught Tuber re- 
I cently offered to the trade by the 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa., is es- 
pecially designed for heavy duty service. 
An important advantage claimed is the ac- 
cessibility of all parts. 
The machine is driven through a double 
reduction herringbone gear drive directly 
connected to the stock screw by means «fi a 
jaw -clutch. This clutch is of the heavy 
duty type with hardened steel jaws to com- 
pensate for wear, and one half is split and 
bolted together to facilitate its removal. 
The complete assembly is fully enclosed 
Rear View Showing Motor Attached in a sheet iron guard. The tuber cylinder 
on Feeding Side is bushed with semi-steel bushing which 
can be replaced at any time in case of wear. 
1 gea ve To suit certain shop The cylinder head is threaded to take dies Manley Tire Spreader 
rements it has been found desirable for different classes of work and provided 
nake the m« base interchangeable to with adjusting screws for centralizing cores spreader will handle all sizes of balloon 
( side the machine and to extend the when running hollow stock. tires from the smallest up to 7% inch 
shaft for connection at either side The stock screw is made from a solid diameter. It is simple in design and opera- 
shaft extension as shown in the accom- steel forging, hollow bored for water cir- tion and provides an easy method by which 
Illustration is covered by a tubular culation, ground and polished. This screw casings can be spread open from bead to 
is designed for automatic ribbon feed. bead without injury and without adjustment 
f vered chain drive has been arranged Provision has been made on this machine The machine is built with a heavy iron 
2 to operate an oil pump. This pump sprays for a wide variation of temperature control. platen over which the casing is spread The 
| tinuous stream of lubricating oil upon Two separate jackets in the cylinder and foot treadle is supported in the rear steel 
point of contact of the driving gear. one in the head makes it possible to obtain leg and is connected to the arms by links, 
1€ Che oil is supplied from a large reservoir 1 wide variation in temperature between which gives considerable power with little 
it 14-gallon capacity in the pedestal of the feed pocket and die head. effort. Small rollers mounted on strong 
: hine, circulating positively and returning The manufacturers claim that this type springs protrude through the platen which 
+f lrip. It is cooled by a cold water coil, of machine, with reduction gear unit directed allows the casing to be turned easily and 
: plementing the cooling effect of the to stock screw, is best adapted to the larger which are depressed below the surface of 
> é 1antity of oil in the machine reser- sizes of tubers and strainers such as the’ the platen when the casing is spread open. 
10”, 12” and larger sizes. 
t 











New 10-Inch Dreadnaught Tubing Machine Made 








By Nagle Machine Co. 
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~Modernize Your 
Core Equipment 


With the New BRIDGWATER 
LIGHT ALLOY CORE SECTION 
| —the Core which is finding wide 
favor in leading tire factories. 


| It is light in weight, 50% lighter than cast 
iron or steel. In addition it is more sub- 
stantial than any cores now in use. It has a 
base of steel, the use of which eliminates 
breakage and wear and prevents cutting at 
the trim line. It is adaptable to any existing 
| type of chuck. 














PATENT PENDING 





The heavy shaded portion in the 
above illustration shows the steel 
tongue casting which means a stee) 
trimming line, elimination of break- 
age and wear. Cast steel fittings 
for automatic chucks, clamping 
rings or other parts. 


Write for Prices and Full Details 


Ohe 


BRIDGWATER 


MACHINE COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 








Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 





























them too! 


The guanidines—D. O. T. G. and D. P. G. were 
originated and brought to their present high per- 
fection by Dovan. 


Hence we know their superior qualities. BUT 
MORE IMPORTANT is the fact the LEADERS 
PREFER THEM, too. 


Use W-80 or W-29 for low temperatures. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


@ 30 Church Street, New York 


Stock is always carried by 
J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. 
McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool; England. 
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Good Roads and Tires ven th ugh the market receives a large accumulated ton 
51.918 nage on November 1 the visible stocks on hand will not be 
sss than $l, yearly may be saved on tires . , ' 
Teepe gs le of hi y : is ; | disproportionate to the present rate of absorption, and 
tor each mule of high type pavement that replaces hh: . 
L " ids 4 ¥ ' while there may be a temporary set-back in the market, 
gravel or macadam roads, according to a recen i a are : a 
ie ; . 5 well informed rubber traders doubt if any lower levels 


the Iowa Highway Commission, which 
basis the recent investigation of Washington 
state College. This means that where automobile traffic 
the saving in the tire wear alone justifies paving. 
average tire cost about $10 per 
1en the survey was made. The amount of rubber 
f during the life of the average tire is about 3.45 
pounds. It was found that on a good crushed stone ma- 
cadam surface with 500 vehicles traveling over it daily the 
tire wear cost in the course of a year is $2,590 per mile. 
the same number of 


ervice bulletin of 


takes aS a 


; heavy, 
Tread rubber on the 
ound wh 


vorn off 


The cost on rigid with 
vehicles is only $672. 

A greater volume of traffic indicates an even greater 
need for pavements. Where 2,500 vehicles travel daily 
over a mile of road, which is not uncommon nowadays, the 
saving will be five times as great, or $9,590. With concrete 
pavements costing about $30,000 per mile, the pavement 
will be paid for by tire saving alone in three years. 

On first glance it might appear that the construction of 
good roads would be unfavorable to the tire industry since 
they effect so considerable a reduction in the number of 
tires needed. Actually, however, e best 
friends of the tire industry, for they not only induce prac- 
tically every motorist to drive more miles, but popularize 
the motor car as well. The result is that there is a con- 
stantly broadening market for tires as more and more good 
roads are built. 


pavements 


good roads are th 


Stabilization at the Ditton 


ROM the viewpoint of the economist it can be fairly 
said that the rubber industry has reached a position 


of rock-bottom levels as regards commodity prices 
of manufactured articles and the costs of the basic raw 
materials. It is fair to assume that tires and other rub- 


ber goods cannot decline in price much below the present 
record low prices. Nor is it expected, especially in view 
of the present improved statistical position of the raw 
commodity, that crude rubber will fall much below the 19- 
cent level which has prevailed for the last month and a half. 


would be long maintained. 

This rock-bottom level which the rubber 
therefore be said to have reached is in effect a stabilization 
which may mean much to the industry at this time. Bal- 
ance sheets of the manufacturing companies are expected 
to show a marked decline in net earnings for the first half 
of the current year by reason of the recent cut on tire 
prices, the drop in value of crude rubber stocks and the 
bad automobile touring weather which has curtailed tire 
sales. But even with inventory written off, with 
crude rubber at its present low levels and finished mer- 


industry can 


losses 


chandise at prevailing prices, the companies are for the 
most part going to show a slight profit. Some of them 


are going to earn their entire dividend requirements. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, and if this period 
of fair stabilization continues, the next six months of the 
year hold out considerable promise to the industry as a 
whole. 


Installment Selling A broad 


NSTALLMENT selling, always an important factor 
in the automotive industry of the United States and 
lately accepted as regular practice in the tire trade 

also, is said to be principally responsible for the remark- 
able expansion which has taken place in the European auto- 
motive industry since the war. This observation has been 
made by trade scouts of the Department of Commerce 
stationed in Europe. 

More than 60 per cent of the 553,000 automotive units 
sold in Europe last year were handled on the installment 
purchase plan. This proportion compares favorably with 
that of the passenger cars sold in the United States during 
the same period, which was around 64 per cent. Some 
parts of Europe embraced installment buying long ago; 
other parts are just adopting it. The tire industry of the 
United States, with its export trade in mind, has long 
looked for a real expansion in European motoring. The 
partial payment plan may supply the answer. 
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The Unexcelled Softener 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
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PURE WOOL GREASE 






















The Ideal Emollient for 


overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 


10 HIGH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Rubber Technology Service 


We have established a Technical Reference Ser- 
vice covering six classes of Rubber Technology, 
consisting of Periodical and Patent references, 
books, pamphlets, etc., as follows: 
1. Latex, crude, reclaim and compounding; 
2. Physics, testing and analysis; 
3. Chemistry, synthesis, aging, age _ re- 
sisters; 
4. Curing, curing agents and accelerators; 
5. Manufacturing methods and equipment; 
6. Rubber goods—articles made of or with 
rubber. Write for Rates 


on these and other branches of technology 


SMITH and SMITH 
138 BACHTEL AVE. AKRON, OHIO 





























QUALITY CHEMICALS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 


Aniline Oi] = é Benzol 


Pine Tars | R. A. SPERRY | Toluol 


Co- 
_ Akron Manager | Sol. Naphtha 
Corn Oil 


. | Crude Sol. 
Soap Bark 134 E. Miller Ave. wy iaaties: 
Palm Oils | Naphtha 


Phone | Naphthalene 


Main 1898 
~ Cresylic Acid 
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Crimson 









Produced by 
Antimony Products and C 





Also 


Golden Superior 
“" ANTIMONY “= 
Reliable 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


hemical Co., Ltd. 


Beckenham, England 


Manufacturers of 


Special Fine Rubber Colors and Chemicals 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Furnished According to Specifications 









Telephone: BEEKMAN 0965 





V. G. THOMAS & COMPANY 


COLOR AND PIGMENT SPECIALISTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SINCE 1897 
Exclusive Agents for the United States and Canada 


| 99 John Street, NEW YORK 


Cable Address: “VIRTHOMAS” 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE TO 
DEAL IN NEW GRADES 


Approve Change in By-Laws 
to Permit Trading in Blanket Crepe 
and Brown Grades of Rubber—To 
Go Into Effect September 1. 


HE amendments to the by-laws of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
providing for trading in_ certain 
nket and brown grades of plantation rub- 
and which had the 
nt of the board of governors, were voted 
n favorably by the members of the Ex- 
nge on July 12 and will go into effect 
the floor of the Exchange on September 


Members 


previous endorse- 


l 

he amendments will increase the number 
grades tenderable against contracts so 
it they will include approximately 90 per 
ent of the world production of crude rub- 
The new ruling adds six grades to 
grades already traded in and provides 
a second contract to be known as Con- 
ct “BB” as distinguished from the pres- 
‘A” contract covering the standard 

QT ides. 
[he grades which may be _ delivered 


yainst “BB” contracts follow: <A. B. C. 
nd D. blanket crepes and No. 1 and No. 2 
crepes. The two 
at contract price and the other 


brown first grades are 
eliverable 
ir at differentials to be fixed by the ad- 
istment committee on the fifteenth day of 
month. 


While the new grades are sub-standard 


} 
eacn 


far as the standard grades tenderable 
gainst the exchange “A” contract are con- 
erned, they are not lower grades in the 
sense of being inferior quality. The new 


grades merely differ in types and color. 

rhe effect of the new by-laws will be to 
of the Exchange. 
Henderson, the Ex- 
in explanation of the new rules 


vy widen the activities 
president of 


nge, said 


The board governors felt that the 
usion of the new grades would promote 


still wider interest in the Exchange on 


part of manufacturers. It will provide 


pportunity for the hedging of these 
rades by shippers which has not existed 
re 
‘The consumption of the rubber covered 
the new grades is approximately 150,000 


s out of 


nsumption of about 


a total « 
J States.” 


0.000 in the United 


i i 


Ohio Rubber Expands 


The Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, 
purchased 60 acres of land 
mediately north of their present plant and 
is reported that the company will expand 
ir factory facilities in the near future. 
is understood that they have already pur- 


has recently 
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RUBBER MATS INSULATE 
TUNNEL COLLECTORS 


Until recently the money collectors 
at the New Jersey end of the Holland 
tunnel under the Hudson River, con- 
necting New York with New Jersey, 
have been complaining of static elec- 
tric shocks when their hands touched 
those of motorists. At first it was 
thought strange that this phenomenon 
should be confined to the Jersey side 
but investigation disclosed that motor 
cars coming down the steep hill lead- 
ing to the entrance generated the 
static electricity. When the driver 
handed his toll to the collector in the 
form of coin a mutual shock resulted. 
The annoyance has now been eradi- 
cated by the placing of rubber mats 


under the feet of the collectors. 





chased approximately $65,000 worth of new 
equipment, including new 
a large press to be 


machinery and 
mixing machines and 
used in the manufacture of mats and rubber 
flocring. 

\t the present time the company is run- 
ning on a 24-hour day and has 370 employees 
on the factory payroll. 


FISK LOSES IN TIRE 
FABRIC LITIGATION 


The R. J. Caldwell Company, Inc., New 
York City, has been awarded a judgment 
for $101,350 and interest against the Con- 
necticut Mills Company in a recent 
sion handed down by the Supreme Court of 
New York. The was the outgrowth 
of the cancellation of a contract involving 
more than 4,000,000 pounds of tire fabric 
by the Fisk Rubber Company, in December, 
1925. The judgment is for 
which would have been earned by the Cald- 
well Company as agents for the Connecticut 
Mills if the contract had been carried out. 

After cancelling the original contract the 
Fisk Rubber Company settled with the mills 
on the basis of the amount of profit they 
would have made had the contract continued 
and at the same time assumed all 

and claims of any possible suit 
for commissions on the part of Caldwell & 
Co. As a consequence, while the decision 
in the recent directed against the 
Connecticut Mills, the payment of the judg- 
ment will fall to the Fisk Company. 


deci - 


case 


> 





commissions 


to run 


expenses 


case is 


“ADVERTISING HAS 
NEWS VALUE”—O’NEIL 





President of General Tire & Rubber 
Speaks Before International Adver- 


tising Association—Timely Advertis- 
ing Contributes to Daily News. 


PEAKING before the newspaper sec- 
sy tion of the International Advertising 
Association, at their convention in De- 
troit, July 10, William O’Neil, president of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, char 
acterized newspaper advertising as an im 
portant contribution to the news of the day. 
The subject of his talk was “News Value in 
Advertising.” 
“With special reference to the rubber in- 
he said, “tire advertising is ‘news’ 


dustry,” 
too, is 


just as much as it is advertising, so, 
this true of advertising relating to all kinds 
of merchandise, in which the outstanding 
features are style, newness, betterment of 
service and economic value. 

“Where these are elements of 
est to the consuming public they are import- 
ant daily news and properly belong in that 
medium which has the greatest Speed for 
imparting news. When it is told with speed, 
it is news—after that, if true, it is history. 

“The news of a new style can be flashed 
through the newspaper to the greatest num- 
ber of people in the shortest possible time 
and at the least possible cost. 

“Tire style is news for men as the de 


first inter- 


partment store advertisement is news for 
women,” he said. “A new automobile is 
news to both men and women. The cord 


tire was news. So was the balloon tire. 
“There is a noticeable swing to quality 


buving in all goods. In tires one of the 
chief factors at present is the low cost of 
rubber. With tire prices at the present low 


level, frst cost is no longer an obstacle even 
in the selection of the best. Tires 
cheaper than wheat at 50 cents—than cotton 
at five cents—cheaper than before the war 

cheaper than ever before, as a matter of 
fact there is today no such thing as a high 
price tire, and, gentlemen,” Mr. O'Neil em- 
phasized, “that is news, welcome and 
requires the speed and size of a newspaper 


are 


news, 


to get it across.” 


Century Offers New Lines 


In order to take care of the introduction 
of new types of heavy-duty, high-speed bal- 
loons and new sizes, the Century Tire Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has recently completed 
to its plant. An active 
campaign on the new 
products has been announced which, it is 
reported, is already showing satisfactory re- 
sults. Under the new production schedule 
the output is being doubled. 


extensive additions 


sales development 








COURT ORDERS REHEARING 
IN TIRE FLAP LITIGATION 


‘ \\ ( tire flap case whi has bee 
tl bject recent litigation under the 
title of Tingley & Company, et al., appel 
la Bad eT I ie W rk appellee, 
\ if be rehea i rding to the latest 
de ! f { t \ppeals 
lor thie Seventil District A cl has re 
verse the dec District Court, 
throwing the case out court on the ground 
of its unpatentability, and ordering a re 


opening of the case to determine whether thx 
novelty has pate itable value 

The acti was rst started by Tingley 
& Company, which had secured the Walter 
patent, against the Badger Company, whicl 


ucing a similar flap shortly 
after the patent was granted 


Lhe patented device is ne which is ta 


miliar to the trade and consists of a full- 
length flap with a perforation at one end 
to fit over the valve and is provided with 
marks on the other end showing where 
perforations should be made for various 
sizes of tires, and the urt in reversing the 
lower court expressed the opinion that so 
much that is new and useful appears on 


the face of the 
to determine 


patent that it 
without a 


was an error 
hearing whether 
the device is not legitimately patentable 


go back to 
eastern district of W 


will now 
Court for the 


| ! © Cast 
isconsin 


for rehearing 


Newton Falls Plant Sold 


Che old plant of the Newton Falls Rubber 
Company, Newton Falls, O., is reported to 
sold to Milton Mackey, of Pitts 


have beeri 


the District 





H. HOUGH RETURNS 
TO HIS FORMER FIRM 


It is reported that Harry Hough, 
former president of B. F. Goodrich 
Company, has become a member of 
Stagg, Mather & Company, public 
accountants, of New York City. Mr 
Heugh was associated with this con- 
cern prior to his affiliation with 
Goodrich. It is understood that the 
new firm will be known as Stagg, 
Mather & Hough. The company has 
offices in Newark, N. J., Havana, 
Cuba, San Juan, P. R., and Paris, 


but Mr 


main office in 


Hough will be located at the 
New York. 





understood that the 
manufacture of will be started at the 
factory at an early date. The original plant, 
firsi built about ten years ago, was known as 


and it is 
tires 


burgh, Pa., 


the Made-Rite Tire & Rubber Company. 
Since then it has changed hands several 
times 
New Carlisle Tube 
The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Company, 
Carlisle, Pa., has introduced on the market 


name of 
which, 


trade 


tube, 


under the 
Super-bilt” 


a new inner tube 
the “Car-mo-jon 
announcement of the com- 
pany, is guaranteed defects of ma- 
terial and workmanship for six years. It 
to be heat and pinch proof and 
fit the casings under load, being 
The tube is made 


according to the 


against 


is claimed 
is built to 
elliptoid in shape new 


in all 


sizes 


Carrier Corporation Buys Additional Plant 


HE Carrier Engineering Corporation, 

I specialists in air conditioning, drying, 
processing and refrigeration, have an 
nounced the purchase of the four-story fac 
tory and office building located at 850 Fre- 
linghuysen Newark, New Jersey. 
The building was formerly occupied by the 
Edison Lamp Works division of the General 
Electric Company. The new location is only 
a_ short plant 
[he entire fourth floor is to be devoted to 
and 
Carrier 


Avenue, 


distance from the present 
executive of 
fices of the firm. The Construction 
Company, which is the manufacturing divi 


the general engineering 


sion of the firm, will occupy a large share 
of the space. The Experimental and Re- 
search Laboratories will be provided with 
largely increased space and facilities. 

The manufacture and assembly of Carrier 
Centrifugal Refrigeration equipment, which 
is used extensively in connection with the 
air conditioning installations, will continue 
at the present location. 

The transfer to the new quarters will take 
place prior to August 1. 

The Carrier Engineering Corporation was 
founded under the leadership of W. H. 


Carrier and J. I. Lyle in 1915. 
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BIDS ON DIRIGIBLES 
TO BE OPENED AUG. ‘ 

The United este Mavs 
expected to open bids for the c 


of two large dirigible airships on 
9 and confidence is expressed at 


Department 
nstructi 


the contract will be awarded to the Goo 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 
After it had been practically decided la 


contract to 
strength of pr 


vear to award the Goodyear, tl 
bids were reopened on the 

. ' ; ) 
tests from the American Brown-Bover 
Company, Camden, N. J The competits 
two companies. 
submitte 
one for the construction of tw 


this time is between thes« 
The 
two bids, 
dirigibles at a cost of approximately $8,000 
000 and the other calling 
at $5,500,000. The 
have not been made 
be designed along the specifications draw 
up by Goodyear and approved by the Nav 
Department. The chief fact in favor of the 
award going to the Goodyear Company 
that it is the which, throug 
its subsidiary, the Cor 
immediat 


Goodyear Company has 


, ‘ 
or only one sh 
Boveri figure 
ships wil 


Bri wil 
| 


public Che 


only company 
Goodyear-Zeppelin 
poration, is in a positior begin 
work on the 
Company has 
a ship-building concern 


contract Che 


been, up t this time, chiefl 


Two new non-rigid type airships are now 
being built by 
States army. They art 
TC type by the army and will be 


training pilots in the | 


Goodyear ror the 
designated as thi 
used for 
ighter-than-air brancl 


of the aviation service 


ARMY BALLOON WINS IN 
INTERNATIONAL RACE 


The international balloon race for the 
Gordon Bennett trophy, held from 
June 30, has been won by the United States 


army pilots, Capt. W. E. Kepner and Lieut 


W. QO. Eareckson. Their distance as off 
cially scaled by the Geological Survey was 
460.9 miles. The landing was made three 
miles southeast of Kenbridge, Va. 


The army pilots had previously captured 
the Litchfield trophy as winners of the na- 
tional balloon race from Pittsburgh on May 
30. 

The race was closely conteste 
balloon landing at 
and a half short of 


1, the seconc 


a distance only a mik 
the winners. 


The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, O., manufacturers of 
POC yds. ] ave issued al 


trade, through L. P 


mechanical rubber 


announcemert to the 


Darnell, in charge of sales, that due to the 
favorable prices at which they have beet 
able to secure their crude rubber, a reduc 
tion averaging 5 per cent has been made 


prices on items containing rubber and fabric 
and somewhat more on items containing 
larger proportion ot crude rubber. 


ATALPO! 
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rIRE COMPANIES GIVE UP 
BILLBOARD ADVERTISING 





Through the campaign efforts of the Gen- 
1 Federation of Women’s Clubs to “Save 
beauty of America” by eliminating the 
billboard on national and _ state 
hways, nine rubber tire manufacturers 
ve endorsed the idea and withdrawn from 
field of billboard advertising. The 
1d Rubber Company has discontinued the 
of over 700 of these boards. The Hood 
Company states that it “does not think 
giving up of rural boards has in any 
retarded progress of the Hood Rubber 


sightly 


Company.” 
The B. F. Goodrich Company writes: 
\t one time our company had many hun- 
dred painted bulletin boards scattered along 
e highways of the country, but these have 


been replaced by the poster showings in 
mmercial centers, in localities of 50,000 
population and up.” 
The Fisk Rubber Company writes: “We 


are using no painted boards. We confine 
ur outdoor displays to posters on commer- 
ciai sites aside from the’ signs which are 
displayed on the dealer building.” 


[The following tire manufacturers are 
listed by the federation as sponsoring their 
plan: 

Falls Rubber Company, Fisk Rubber 


Company, Gates Rubber Company, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Hood Rubber 
Company, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Mason Tire and Rubber Company, Mohawk 
Rubber Company, Norwalk Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. 


PROMINENT MEN TO TALK 
AT N. T. D. A. CONVENTION 


A number of men of prominence are 
scheduled to be on the program of the Bos- 
ton Convention of the National Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held November 20-22. 
They include General Lincoln C. Andrews, 
director general of The Rubber Institute, 
Inc.. Roger Babson, well-known financial 
authority, Frederic Hood, president of the 
Hood Rubber Company, and Dr. Samuel 
Stratton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The Boston com- 
mittee is preparing an entertaining program. 

In line with the co-operative advertising 
campaign which was approved at the last 
convention of the Association, a series of 
advertisements for individual dealers have 
been prepared and are being distributed to 
all members. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED FOR 
RUBBER TESTING MACHINES 


The firm of H. Z. Schniewind, 72 Duane 
street, New York City, agents for paper 
and textile testing machinery, have recently 
acquired the exclusive agency covering the 
United States and Canada for the well- 
cnown Schopper line of rubber testing ma- 
hinery, manufactured by Louis Schopper, 
f Leipzig, Germany. Mr. Schniewind has 
een established in business in New York 
ince 1919. He is a member of the Amer- 
can Society for Testing Materials and was 
t one time closely identified with the Bu- 


Shooting Niagara in a Rubber Ball 


HE “shooting” of Niagara Falls by 
Jean A. Lussier, on July 4, was done 
in the huge -rubber ball shown in the 


The frame- 


photographs. 


accompanying 





The Ball Being Closed Just Before 
the Plunge 


reau of Standards, at Washington, D. C. 

The Schopper rubber testing machines 
have not heretofore been handled directly 
by any agency in this country but have won 
a wide reputation in the industry. Mr. 
Schniewind plans to establish a showroom 
at his New York office, where he will carry 
a full line of the testing apparatus. 





30,000 Airplanes in 1931 


T has been estimated by Major Lester 
I Gardner, president of the Aeronautical 
Industries, Inc., who has recently re- 
turned from a visit to many of the leading 
aircraft factories in the central and eastern 
states, that there will be 30,000 airplanes in 
use in the United States by the end of 1930. 
This would be an increase of between 
600 and 700 per cent over the number of 
planes now in use. He believes that 5,200 
airplanes will be constructed in this year, 
10,000 in 1929, and 15,000 in 1930, which 
with the normal rate of loss, wil! leave 
about 30,000 planes in use in 1931. The only 
present limitation on the sale and produc- 
tion of planes is the engine situation. 


Goodrich Buys Airplane 

The B. F. Akron, 
have purchased a five-passenger Wright- 
powered monoplane from the Fairchild 
\viation Corporation, which will be used to 
expedite business trips, mail deliveries and 
surveys. The plane, which weighs 3,600 
pounds when fully loaded, has a standard 
folding wing arrangement, a 220-horsepower 
Wright Whirlwind motor and a speed of 
120 miles per hour under a full load. On 
its last trial trip it made a non-stop flight 
from Farmingdale, Long Island, to Akron. 


Goodrich Company, 


work of the ball was made by the Kasch 
Roofing Company, of Akron, and the rub- 
ber fabric covering was supplied by the 
Mohawk Rubber Company. The ball was 
constructed by Lussier and an assistant in 
a shop set up near the Mohawk factory. 
When completed its total weight was 758 
pounds. 

Lussier started his daring feat from a 
few hundred yards above the Horseshoe 
Falls on the Canadian side. The ball was 
towed into the stream by a motorboat and 
cut loose. As it reached the brink of the 
precipice it was shot out into space as if 
by a catapult and struck the water below 
with terrific force, bouncing four or five 
times and barely missed the jagged rocks 
as it was whirled along. It was seized by a 
man in a rowboat in the lower river and 
towed to the bank. When the covering 
was slit open, Lussier was found sitting in- 
side smiling. 

He is said to have spent about $7,000 on 
the venture, but estimates that the stunt was 
worth $200,000 in financial returns accord- 
ing to the prizes which had been offered. 
A soft drink company and a cigarette con- 
cern had standing offers of cash prizes to 
anyone who went over the Falls and drank 
a bottle of their product or smoked a cig- 
arette after the experience. Motion picture 
and vaudeville contracts also awaited the 
daredevil. 


THINKS AKRON AT PEAK 
IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE 





It is doubtful if Akron will see any fur- 
ther major expansion in its rubber indus- 
tries, according to Francis Seiberling, in a 
speech before the Lions Club of Akron. In 
explaining his viewpoint he said that the 
rubber industry was being decentralized 
rather than further concentrated and that 
such decentralization was pimarily due to 
the change in policy of Great Britain from 
free trade to protection. The immediate re- 
sult of the change in British policy was the 
establishment of two American factories in 
England and one in Australia. 

“In addition,” said Mr. Seiberling, “two 
factories have been put up in Los Angeles 
where far eastern crude rubber can be con- 
verted into tires for the Pacific coast mar- 
kets. thus eliminating the long haul of crude 
rubber and tires across the country and 
back.” 


The New York Belting & Packing Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., manufacturers of 
mechanical rubber goods, have announced 
plans for a new three-story addition at Sec- 
ond and South Streets, Passaic. Work will 
be started shortly. 

The Stetson Rubber Company, East But- 
ler, Pa., recently organized by H. B. Calla- 
han, general manager of the Corona Cord 
Tire Company, Butler, Pa., have plans un- 
der way for the construction of a local fac- 
tory for the production of retreaded tires 
and kindred rubber goods. The _ building 
will be a three-story structure and will be 
erected at an estimated cost of $85,000. 
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t t tin were mattered, used tires and the 
UL. S.” was part of the stamp “made in the 
[ * 


At the court hearing of Remerro, at 


held over for Special Sessions, 


cn was 
\braham Jendz witzZ, a spectator, was als 
rrested and held for further hearing on 
the same charge The latter was identified 
by \ar n Me singer, also a spectator, wh ) 

1 come into court in the chance of being 
ible to identify Remerro as the man who 
had also sold him a set of bad tires. In- 


ndzewitz, whom he remem- 


bered as the guilty party and had him im 


With considerable new machinery installed 


ind other machinery’ reconditioned, the 


Brown Rubber Company, Lafayette, Ind., has 


resumed the production of after having 


Nove 


tires, 


been closed since mber 1 last 
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General Offers New Tires 


A new type of pneumatic tire and fi 


new especial sizes of cushion tires have bec 
lire & 
new pneumatic ti 


announced by the General Rubb« 


Akron Che 


will be known as the center grip casing at 


Company, 


is of four-ply construction with narro 


bead for use on drop center rims. The ti 
is built especially for Fords and Chevrolet 
The five new cushion tires include 32x6 nor 


skid, 40x16 nonskid, } 


36x8 rib 
nonskid and 36x10 nonskid. The 


are air center tires. 


f the Nation: 


Palestine 


Additions to the factory 


Tire and Rubber Company, East 


O., have been completed which will permi 
of a production of 4,000 inner tubes per day 
Company officials state that in spite of th 
fact that the plant is being run at capacit 


1 


sales are running far ahead of production 


Schopper-Dalen Rubber Testers 


rubber testing devices 
well-known 


Leipzig, 


HE many 


ufactured by the 


man 
firm of 
Louis Schopper, Germany, 


\merican mar- 


ket through the agency of H. Z. Schnie- 
wind, 72 Duane street, New York City An 


Schopper-Dalen Rubber 
Testing Apparatus 


exclusive 
United States and Canada was effectec 


agenc agar 


recently. 


One of the principal products of the Leip 


zig firm is the Schopper-Dalen Rubber 


lester, which has been recently greatly in 


proved in a number of unical features 


the 
by which an accurate and 


and by addition of a graphic recorder 
permanent recor 
can be made of each test 

the Same lines 


textile 
new ma 


1S built aiong 


The machine 


as the usual! apparatus for paper or 


testing, the chief feature of the 


chine which differentiates it 


xtile 


and the on 
from the paper or t 


the method 


testing type being 


of gripping and the shape of 


the sample. At the suggestoin of Professor 


Dalen a ring-shaped sample was adopted 
The machine also has an ingenious device 


by rotated dur 
part of the sam 
an equal 


that the 


which the 
ing the test 


test-ring is evenly 
so that every 
ple ring is successively exposed to 
strain The facturers claim 
| 


nas no 


manu 
strengtl 


this 


machine peer in testing for 


and elongation because of the use of 
ring-shape rotating device 


The 


registers automatically the 


attachment 


] } 
reiation Detweel! 


autographic recording 


strength and stretch at any m during 
the test. 


stretch 


ment 
Together with the strength an 
licators, tl wutomatic recordet 
is automatically 
breaks. The 
lows of obtaining hysteresis curves 


With the 


which are directly comparabl 


stopped when the test ri 


‘ ' 
autographic recorder also al- 


autographic recorder cu 
can be made 
the cross section of the 
rings tested may be different, 
that the 
Thus 


difierent sizes becom 


although various 


provided. of 


course rings be of the same ma- 


terial. mistakes due to the uss 


rings of 


mpossible, 
und the record sheets can be « 


mpared inde 


pendently of the cross section of the rings 
tested. The test rings are punched out of 
vulcanized sheets by means oO! punchi g 
machines specially designed | Schopper for 
the purpose. Moulds fer vulcanizing samp‘ 
heets in the labor i ca als be b 


tained. 
All Schopper testers can be 
} 


water, belt or motor 


SS 





a 
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: Names in the News , , 





Cx s W. SEIBERLING, vice-president of 


Setbe1 Rubber Company, Akron, has 

ippointed chairman of a fact finding 

mitt imed | the City Council oft 

N orthe Ohio Power & Light Com- 
trans] tation situation. 

\ \\ LSH presice t aL S les 

the Rubber Reclaiming Com 

\kron, was the speaker at the weekly 

he Lions Club, in the club 

ms in the People Savings & Banking 

pa bul ig June 27. 


WiL_LIAM G. PICKREL, lieutenant governor 


Ohio, is also one ot the board of direc- 


the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 


Dayton, O 


HN Brerer, technical superintendent of 
Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
Boston, has been named as ad 


Boston 
Vias 
ertising manager for the general program 

the September meeting of the American 
Chemical Company. 


JAMES H. 
Products Company, South Braintree, Mass., 
addressed the Catholic Hospital 


Cincinnati, O., on the sub- 


STEDMAN, president of Stedman 
recently 
Convention, at 
ject of rubber flooring. 
resigned 
supervisor of the Detroit 
branch of the United States Rubber Com- 
to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Organ-O'xide Products 
Company, tendered a testimonial din- 
ner by the executives, superintendents and 
oremen of his old company. Mr. Mulloy 
ives the company after 34 years of service. 


Joun H. Mvuttoy, who recently 
as mechanical 
pany 


was 


been elected 


Speck- Mar 


TRAINER has 
{ the firm of 
Pittsburgh. 


Wittiam B., 
ce-president « 
Company, of 


1 11 
Siledil 


BENJAMIN F. Coomes, in the sales de 


partment of the Republic Rubber Company, 


Youngstown, O., has been transferred t 


t Chicago branch office of his 
While at the factory he 
and in his new post he will sell 


power users in that line. 


company. 

specialized in belt 

Zineering 
advise 


P. W. LitcHFIELD, president of the Good- 
ar Tire & Rubber Company, sailed this 
k on the S. S. Franconia from New 


k for a month’s business trip to Europe. 


Howard SMITH, western sales manager 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, 
turtied to Akron recently after an ex- 


nsive trip through the western territory. 
le reported a general improvement in the 
re business threughout his 

addition of 16 General tire dealers. 


district and 


Ropert M. PIERSON, organizer of the 
al department of the B. F. 


‘ mpany 


Goodrich 
\kron, and patent attorney of the 
1912, has enter 
€ private practice of law. He will remain 

\kron and have his offices in the Akron 


mpany since resigned to 


successor 


Savings & Loan Building His 
will be W. D. 


tf the legal staff who has 


in the Goodrich Company 


AKIN, a member 


cooperated with him during his connectior 


with the organization. 
G. S. Wuaurrsy, 
versity, Montreal, and well-known in ru 
~} 


protessor at 


McGill Uni 
I ber 


circles for his many sc‘entific researches in 


} 


recently had _ the 


technology, has 


rubber 





G. S. Whitby 


honor of having the title of “Officer d’ Acad- 
conferred upon kim by the French 
for his services in the field of 


emie”’ 
Government 


science. 


R. D. WiLHeLM, of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, recently received the 
largest award ever made for a suggestion 
at the Firestone plant, for his recommenda- 
tion covering an improvement in the pro- 
duction of tubes. The amount of the award 
was S800. 

Dr. Hans EsBner, of Berlin, Germany, 
was a recent visitor to the Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin Company, -Akron, where he consulted 
with Dr. Kart ARNSTEIN, vice-president of 
the company, on problems of structural 
safety of airships. Dr. Ebner will spend 
several weeks at the Goodyear plant before 
returning to Germany. 


B. M. 


veying 


MI1cHELL, president of the Con- 
Weigher Company of New York 
City and consulting engineer of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, of 
Passaic, N. J., has been elected an honorary 
and life member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

HARVEY, manager of tire sales of 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., has been busy in the New 


LYNN 
the Dayton Rubber 
England territory where he has been advis- 
ing dealers on the company’s new tire in- 
surance plan. 


QO. S. SLeePer, formerly of the O. S. 
Sleeper Company and until his present con- 
nection associated with the Buffalo Foundry 
and Machine Company, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the H. G. Trout Company. 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of chemica! 
equipment and vacuum apparatus. 


with 
’ 


A1BERT L. 
the tire and rim sales division of the 
Rubber Company, Akron, for 


join the 
sales division of the 


e Miller 
\ 


Mr. Bowman is a vet 


BuwMAN, who has been 
Goor 
vear Tire & 
the last 13 years, has resigned to 
commercial tire 
Rubber Company. 
eran of 24 

1 


} 
i 


years’ experience in the rubbet 


He is considered an authority on 


industry 
commercial tires and rims. 

WILLIAM OGpEN HADLEY, general mana 
ger of the Saint Cement 
St. Louis, Mo., on June 14 


60th birthday and his 46th year of 


Louis Company, 
celebrated his 
Sservic¢ 
in the rubber industry. 
EK. S Rosers has resigned as president 
and treasurer of the Electric 


Rubber Company, of Cleveland, O. 


Vulcanizing 


ARTHUR ILLENBERGER, who has been trav- 
eastern distributors for the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
transferred to the Chicago office for 
promotion work. 


eling among 


sales 


Hucu W. Furton, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and son of the managing director of the 
Albion Motor Car Company, Ltd., of Great 
Britain, has recently arrived in Akron and 
will take a course in tire repairing in the 
school of the Tire & 
Company. 


Goodyear Rubber 

R. D. Woovery, factory superintendent of 
the Polson Rubber Company, Garrettsville 
elected and treasurer of 
the organization at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. The promotion of Mr. 
Woolery is in recognition of the important 
part he has played in the development of the 
company during his thirteen years of ser- 


vice. 


O., was secretary 


W. H. 
sentative for the technical service depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber Company, 
has been spending some time in the middle 
west among his company’s distributors. 


BUSHNELL, traveling field repre 





manager of the ac- 
department 
Company, has 


CHARLES SAMPSON, 


cessories and repair materials 
of Kelly-Springfield Tire 
re-elected chairman of 
and repair materials division of the 
ber Association of America, Inc. 


the accessories 
Rub- 


been 


C. E. Buisnop, consulting engineer and 
head of the Bishop Engineering Company, 
specialists in rubber reclaiming, has moved 
from 19 Goodyear avenue, Akron, to 1124 
Vernon street, Dayton, O. 

C. J. Dursin, sales manager of the Polson 
Rubber Company, Garrettsville, O., has re- 
returned from an extended 
his company’s distributors in the south. 


cently visit to 





Ernest I. Kitcup, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Davol Rubber Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been 
a director of the National 
Credit Men. 


re-elected as 
Association of 
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- Timely Financial News: 





CANADIAN GOODYEAR 
IN STRONG POSITION 


Report of First Nine Months of Fiscal 
Year Shows Gain in Karnings—Com- 
pany Has No Funded Debt and Com- 
mon Stock is on 85.00 Annual Basis. 


( r epten expected t 
earnings ior 


ear, according 


tr ¢ He Car €, pl t f the concern 
| pr t | cCnargzes have 
ee ‘ | tor occa 
ed e rubber 
nrice 
| it ‘ remaining 
ree mot! r i ire the best 
m the view] til iles it would 
em that the ! ll be ended with a 
substantial pront ove ist year hgure, 
which was $2,171,391 or $11.26 per share. 
[he compar ha tunded debt, the 
outstanding capital consisting solely of 79 
498 shares of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred and 133,299 shar f no-par common 
Follov capita ati f the com 
pat 1927 iarte! lividends of $1.75 
were instituted on the preferred stock while 
the common stock was placed on a $5.00 
basis and quarterly dividends of $1.25 have 
been paid since The (10K ulvyear lire & Rub 


ber Company, Akron, owns approximately 


8,350 shares « preferred and 101,358 shares 
of common stock in the Canadian Company 

In a letter to stockholders, ¢ H. Carlisle, 
president, says: “Notwithstanding additions 
made to plant and equipment last year, all 


three ot vour plants are 


perating at max! 


mum capacity. Both dealers’ and car manu 
facturers busines ‘ 1 material gain 
over last year, and is the largest volume of 
business that your company has had 


“After allowing for loss caused by the 
in the 


ts for the nine months ended Tune 30, will 


decline crude rubber market, net prot 


show a very increase over, 


profits for the same period a year ago. Your 


company has no indebtedness, excepting cur 
rent bills, not due for discount, and has a 


strong cash position.’ 


Fisk Declares Dividends 
Lhe Fisk 


clared the 


Rubber Company recently de 
dividends of 
$1.75 per preferred and 
first both 


August 1 to stockholders of record July 16 


regular juarterly 
share n 
convertible 


pre terred payable 


The regular dividend of $1.75 was also de- 

















second convertible preferred, 
stockholders of 


clared on the 
payable September 1 to 
record August 15 


RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
SHOW SLIGHT ADVANCES 


While a few of the stock issues of the 
various rubber manufacturing companies 
touched new low levels during the last 


fortnight, the majority of the stock list 
showed a slight improvement, although trad- 
been light. Re- 
ports that in spite of low net earnings most 


small 


ing in rubber shares has 


companies will show a 
effect 


pront 
ive a salutary 
during the 


Fisk hit a new low of 10% 


t two weeks but rebounded quickly to 
1] The same company’s preferred issue 
al touched a new bottom at 66! Good- 

ir and Hood made similar declines but 
have shown signs of a reaction to higher 


The only new high established dur- 
the last two weeks has been in the case 


Mohawk preferred which went to 87. 


The market for rubber stocks in general 


is been steady with India Tire & Rubber 

wing the only sensational gain, closing 
on July 19 at 35% on the last recorded 
sale [The movement in India is in the 


} 


absence of any official statement concerning 


refinancing but rumors persist that some- 
thing is in the offing which if it materializes 
will be of great advantage to the company. 
Mohawk has still been active, reaching as 
150 during the last week but has 
not succeeded in beating its high 
for the year of 165. 
conceded that the rubber 
have, for the most part, taken 
their inventory losses over in full and ap- 
half year and are 
advantageous position to 
benefit from low priced crude rubber during 


1 1 
nigil as 


record 
It is generally 
companie 
them to the first 
therefore in an 


plied 


the remaining half vear. 





Late Stock Prices 
Last Price 1928 
July 5 High Low 
A jax 8% 814 





14% i 
Firestone 175 170 232 170 
do. 6% pfd. 110 108% 112 09 
do. 7% pfd. 109% 109% 111% 108 
Fisk 11% 12 17% 10 
do. Ist pfd 6614 80 91%, 661, 
Genera] 169 165 190 165 
do. pfd. 95 98 111 98 
Goodrich 73% 74% 99% 681, 
do pfd 112 111 115 1091 
Goodyear Com 47% 4igl, 72% 451% 
do. pr. pfd 93h, 931% 991, 92%, 
do pf. 102 120 100 d 
Hood 26% 7 43 261 
India 35% 29% 45 16 
Intercontinental 10% RY, 21%, 81K 
Kelly Springfield 19 191 27% 15 
do. lat pfd. 70 63%, gn 5S 
do. 8%, pfd. R4 "5M 
Lee 19 19% 241 17, 
Miller 19% 19 27%, 18% 
do. pfd. 1 76 971, 170 
Mohawk 143 133 165 29% 
do. pf. 87 &5 87 55 
Seiherling 41 39 4914 35 
do pfd. 105 107 107™ 102 
U. S. Rubber 30% 29%, 631% 27 
do. ofd. 60% 57 109% 55 
U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Com 16% 11% 


RECEIVER APPOINTED 
FOR PHELPS TIRE CO 


Receivership Applied for by Baird Rub- 
Claim of 
$480,009 


ber and Trading Co. on 
$20,000—Assets Listed at 
and Liabilities $390,000. 


UDGE JOHN RELLSTAB in the Fe 
eral Court, Newark, N. J., appoints 
Edward O’Byrne of Paterson, and Wi 
liam H. Dunn of Garfield, N. J., on July 9 
equity receivers for the Phelps Tire & Ru 
ber Co. of Garfield, N. J., on application « 
Rubber & Trading Co. 23 


the Baird 
B New York, a creditor in t 


roadway, 


sum of $20,000. The joint bond was p 
at $50,000. Mr. Dunn is treasurer of tl 
Phelps Company. The bill of complau 
states that the company is not insolvent 


1 


but that it lacks ready cash 
time 


to carry on th 
business at the present 
The liabilities were given as $390,000 a1 
the assets at $480,000, the latter sum repr: 
sented by accounts receivable, $130,000, an 
real estate, machinery, and merchandise of 
$350,000. The application was filed by 
David Bilder of Bilder & Bilder, Newark. 
The Phelps Tire & Rubber Co. 
1924, and had a capi 
talization of $250,000 in preferred stock and 
5,000 shares of common stock with no par 
Phelps was 


ganized December 27, 


value. 
Walther H. Grote was in charge of produc- 
tion and special sales, and G. H. Fisher was 

The company manufactured 
Phelps and Phelps de Luxe 


Harry E 


sales manager. 
the Batavia, 
lines of tires. 


Naugatuck Mills, Inc.. Formed 
The Naugatuck Mills, Inc., 
ganized at Naugatuck, Conn., 
cently acquired the property rights of the 
Id Dunham Mills, Inc. The new company 
$100,000 to manufacture 


has been or 
and has re 


is capitalized at 
cloth and deal in rubber, hemp, silk, cotto 
and a number of other fibers. The Dunham 
Mulls used to make jersey cloth and knit 
for rubber sl 


linings shoes. 


The main plant of the Ford Motor Com 
pany, at Fordson, Mich., is reported to be 
turning out 2,800 complete Model A cars 
per day and the company is still six months 
behind on orders. The plant is producing 
3,100 engines per day. 

Washington-Dean Company, Inc., crud 
rubber brokers of 18 Bridge street, New 
York City, have announced that W. M 
Noble, formerly of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, will be in charge of th 
new Akron offices which are being opened 
in the Akron Savings & Loan Building. 





The General Tire & Rubber Company re 
cently declared a 3 per cent dividend to the 
common stock, payable August 1 to stock 
holders of record July 20. The commor 
stock has a par value of $25 and is being 
quoted on the Cleveland Exchange at 170 


was Or- 


resident, 





So _ 


iz 


ib- 


Oo 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties — - 
Powder Bags Rubber Gasket Tubing 
he E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com A comparatively new form of gasket 


Inc., have developed at the suggestion 
with yperators, a 
powder and dynamite, which 
transported by the miner and 
withstand the destructive action of un- 
The are made either 


in cooperation mine 


to cart 


bags 





Du Pont Powder Bags 


knapsack type or pouch type, of strong 
tte cloth treated and coated with a special 
rubber compound which makes them water- 
proof and resistant to fungus, dry rot, acid 
waters, vitiated air, and all similar under- 
ground conditions. The coating compound 
is also a non-conductor of electricity. They 


reduce the cost of carrying explosives to the 
mine as well as greatly reduce 


the hazard of handling. The pouch 


lace ol the 


type 


show n the photograph has a capacity 

50 sticks of dynamite. The bags are 
manufactured at the Fairfield, Connecticut, 
plant of the Du-Pont Company 


Rocking Chair Tips 





Elastic Chair Tips 


A useful and practical rubber novelty 
which is enjoying a steady demand is the 


chair tip for rockers, manufactured by the 
Elastic Tip Company, Boston, Mass. They 
ire particularly useful in protecting base 
ards and furniture from the sharp ends of 
rockers and are finding favor especially in 
ummer hotels and porches where there is 

considerable moving around of furniture 
[he device is durable and easily fitted to 
he rocker. 





U. S. Rubber Chair Mat 


Circle Mats for Dentists 
The United States Rubber Company is 
offering to the dental fraternity the “U. S.” 
Circomat, designed to give relief from fa- 
tigue to the practicing dentist. The soft, 
springy rubber relieves the physical strain 


of standing hour after hour at the chair, 
the corrugated surface prevents slipping 
and the edge is beveled to obviate any dan- 


ger of tripping. Circomats regularly 
made in black or dark mahogany colors. but 
order can be supplied in light 


are 


on specia! 


mahogany or gray. They are 72 inches in 
diameter and have either a 22-inch or 24- 
inch opening for the base of the chair. 


They are available in full-circle, half-circle, 
or in three-quarter circle, as shown in the 
illustration. The standard thickness is % 
inch, but on special order can be made %& 
regan.  - . 
Stool Cushions 
The Sun Rubber Company, Barberton, 
QO., is offering to the trade in the form of 
its “Snugfit” stool cushion, a which 
fits closely over the seat of the ordinary of- 


device 


fice stool and which should have a particular 
appeal to office workers, such as 
bank clerks and 


draughts 


men, b wokkeepers, others. 





Sun Rubber Stool Cushions 


The core, as seen in the illustration, is of 
resilient sponge rubber of ample thickness 
to insure comfort on an otherwise hard 
seat. The drop sides hold it firmly in place. 
The device, besides promoting comfort, 
serves to save wear and shine on clothing. 
It is furnished in two sizes, in green felt 
only. 


packing, which is winning increasing favor 
in industrial plants, is now being offered the 
trade by Jenkins Brothers, New York City, 
manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
It consists of tube rubber and is designed 
for packing hand-holes, man-holes, or any 
large steam joints of irregular shape. It is 


Q ods. 


economical to use and can be fitted in large 
without 
where 


waste. In 
a steam packing 


joints of any shape 


quick repair work 





Jenkins Gasket Tubing 


is required at once, the joint can be made 
with this tubing in the time ordinarily re- 


quired to measure and cut a gasket from 


any of the sheetings. The tubing is made 
in *%, “%, *%, and %-inch diameters, in 
lengths of about 12 feet. It is packed in 


boxes together with a supply of plugs and 


idhesive The directions for its 
merely call for cutting the tubing with ends 
beveled, inserting the soft plug, one-half in 
each end and fitting the ends neatly together 
nd wrapping the joint smoothly with the 
The gasket is then 


tape. use 


adhesive tape. ready 


use 





Davidson Desk Guards 


guard, designed not only 


from being scratched by 
protection 


for clothing, 


A rubber desk 
to protect desks 
chairs but as <¢ 
ladies’ and from tearing on 
rough corners, is the latest product of the 
M. M. Davidson Company, 123 West Mad- 
ison street, Chicago, Ill. The guards are 
made of soft rubber to match the color of 
the desk. They are supplied in cartons 
containing one complete set with tacks ready 
to be put on, at 75 cents per set. Their po- 
sition on the desk is showin in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
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Market 


ticipation 


Dh 


plat ters 


by Davi 
W. Keng 


Date 


July 5 
6 


a 





Ww 
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| 
ta 


' 


ms 


straits 


1 
ii 


Spot 


18.60 


1s 


18 


6U 


xO 


in Prices on 
] : 
, ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
trie 
, ' 
renre s¢ t b ely 
1 i if 
he ! it 
pre ¥ uiled 
cle me 1 3] pink 
p i part 
vith all the « 
p emen tre 
t the tradu t 
what will happ 
| ers ove he tl 
i real bull 
fidence in the tft 
in the quotat s 
t! which 1 
] vert nr es tl 
\rrivals this me 
OU tons ar rem 
ng indu wi 
f produ 
tive Fat | i yt 
rumors that cun 


macle substantia 

The table Ww 
tions m prices o1 
daily volume of sa 


widespread interest 


July 
18.5 
2 60 
18 Re 
19.10 
o1 
19.00 
19.10 
19.00 
19.20 
19.20 
19.20 
19.80 
19.40 


1, With 
Advanced — Speculative 
A bsent—Lack 


of ¢ 
Futur 


Oil From Rubber Scrap + 
Rude 


Au 
18. 
19 
19 
19 
19.00 
19.2¢ 
19.20 
19.20 
19.40 
19.40 


TRADING ON EXCHANGE 
IS STEADY 


BUT DULL *DISON INVENTS A 


“TAPPING” MACHINE 





Prices Slightly 
Interest is 
onfidence is Seen larve . ste S R ‘ 
e Positions. ported t have e1lVe lette re 
t rom Choma \ Ediso1 
: vi the electrical \ 
rort tates that he has pertected a 
p machine for the tapping of rub 
be tree on 1 tation estates \ 
details ha heer theoming from 
Wha tt Mr Edis as vet but if such a ce 
n tat ice is invented it will doubtless :on 
posit tribute mucl t decreasing labor 
‘ tirel verhead on large rubber plantations 
Mr Edis ! has 7 recentiy a 
Ne stock unced that among the many other 
prices ive pl nts vhich has studied is i 
lon now source for rubber, the common va 
requirement riety of golden-rod is one of the best 
tr suppliers of latex among the indigi 
! vhich has nous flora 
A 7 th and the 
the east have als 
the market. But pirit from rubher scrap. According to the 
ent which this im demonstration the cost of producing rubber 
t tion gives oil works out at 10 cents (Straits) per gal 
e fea f just lon. The process is simple. It was ex 
November 1 still plained that health authorities have found 
erves to curb rubber oil is more deadly than mineral oils 
‘ k of con when employed against mosquito larvae, and 
irket is still se possibilities of rubber oil in malaria preven 
nt tuture posi tion are being discussed at a medical con 
tance are listed at ference to be held shortly 
Cal \ leliveries 
+ ? . . , * . + 
re estimated at 28- FORD SHIP LEAVES FOR 


n tl nufactur r : — ' 

eh Pa tek BRAZILIAN PLANTATION 
Reports from ; : 

er hand. contain [he first Ford steamship, the “S. 5. Lake 

tocks in an Farge,” to establish contact with the Brazil- 

1 are already heins un rubber plantation development of the 

Ford Company, left Detroit, via the Wel- 

, » dally Qertue land Canal, last week, loaded with a full 

aia tilt die cargo of supplies and equipment for the 

beginning of operations on the Tapajoz 

River Machinery to do the initial con- 

struction work and the first clearing on 

1¢ plantation, build sanitary quarters tor 


» pore, reports staff and laborers and provide hospitaliza- 

athe Perak tion are being carried on the vessel Che 

rat vas giver ship will stop at New York to complete 

chemist, and R loading and will then proceed cirect to her 

manag f thet destination, which is expected to be reached 
t il and within 35 days after leaving New York 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


IULY 56 TO JULY 20, 1928 
Sept Oct Nov Dex Jan Feb Mar Apr May June Sales* 
5 ) 18.60 18.60 18.80 18.60 18.60 18.60 18.60 18.50 18.50 261 
18.80 18.70 18.70 18.70 18.60 18.60 18.60 18.60 18.70 18.70 138 
2 Of 2 20 18.80 18.80 18.70 18.70 18.70 18.70 18.70 18.70 27 
Of 18.90 18.80 18.90 18.80 18.80 18.70 18.80 18.80 18.80 269 
9.20 19.20 19.10 19.00 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.90 588 
19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 200 
10 19.00 18.90 18.90 18.60 18.70 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.70 179 
19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.70 18.70 18.80 18.86 18.80 18.80 272 
19.10 19.00 19.00 19.10 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 R7 
10 19.20 19.20 19 10 18.90 18.90 19.00 19.00 19.00 ~ 19.00 719 
19.20 19.30 19.30 19.20 19.20 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 435 
19.10 19.20 19.20 19.10 18.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 206 
19.380 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.380 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 187 
19.40 19.40 19.40 19 ® 19 2 19 320 1706 2h 19.30 19.30 19.80 869 
‘In lots of 2% tons each a ai ~— 


PRESENTS MEMORIAL 
TO LORD STEVENSON 


the Dean and ( te S 

dral, Lond four silver-gilt vases 
scribed wit tie me | otevens 
in whose mem t vere give yy trier 
and members of the Rubber Growers’ As 
ciation. The vere designed by Sir | 
Lutvens, R.A., fi the Hig Altar « 


Mr. Churchill referred to the late | 
Stevenson’s services to his un 
Dean Inge returned thanks for the gi 
Lady Stevenson and a number px 
prominent in the rubber world were pre 
at the ceremony 
The Rubber Growers \ lation 
also established a scholarship at Lor 
School, which bears Lord Stevensen’s na 
The value of this scholarship is $650 px 
year, and it can only be given to the s 
of men who have played a considerable pa 
in the direction of public affairs in Gre 


Britain or other parts of the Empire 


MALAYAN EXPORTS DO 
NOT REACH JUNE QUOTA | 


restricti: 
planters t 
be allowed to ship their full production, r 
ports from British Malaya indicate that 
exports of crude rubber are not even reac! 
ing the amount permissible under the pres 
60 per cent stand 
The amount of 
British Malava in 
The amount of rubber imported was 1¢ 
168 tons, 


In spite of th: to 
and the complaints from rubber 


oppositi nN 


RI 


1rd production allowanc 


rubber exported fror 


June totaled 22.930 tor 


of which 13,050 tons were declaré 


as wet rubber. For the six months to dat 
the gross exports amounted to 153,719 tons t 


and foreign imports to 75,890 tons, 


against 


196,851 tons and 87,420 tons, respectivel ate 
for 1927. Exports in June to the Unite S 
Kingdom were 2,947 tons, against 5,249 tor tactu 
in May, while those to the United Stat popu 


were 15,617 tons, compared with 16,450 tor 

















[he board of governors of the Rubber 
exchange of New York has approved tl 
following price differentials between tl 
various grades of hevea plantation rubl 
which shall prevail on all deliveries mad 
during August against Exchange contracts 

Off quality first latex crepe, “% cent pe 
pound; good F. A. Q. ribbed smoked sheet 
> 2 : a S¢ 
3/i0 cents per pound; ordinary F. A. ¢ ‘ 
ribbed smoked sheets, 6/10 cents per pou . 

: Com 
ar 
/ i a 
| | Joe 
It 
e 
| 
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VEW RUBBER LIFEBOATS RUBBER INDUSTRIES BILL 


EXHIBITED IN LONDON 


collection of rubber pneumatic life- 
g apparatus resembling bright colored 
mous bath toys recently covered the 


of the Cunard liner “Carmania” at a 
stration in the King George V. Dock, 
n, before a large gathering of promi- 


shipping experts and _ representatives 
istav Winkler, of Berlin. 

here were portable rafts shaped like 
itive coracles, and capable of being 


ied by a single man, to rubber boats with 
ating banks of with a holding 

icity of 40 men. They thrown 
into the sea from a height of 60 feet 

the are 

ystem of 

enables them to 

damaged. 


seats 
can be 
ut injury, and larger boats 


bulkhead 


which 


twelve com- 


keep 


na 
tments 
t, even when badly 


One large model, which when lowered 


he water was practically indistinguish- 


from an ordinary boat, and was 
pped with a motor. The largest boat 
view was inflated for action by four 
on foot bellows in 4% minutes. 
he canvas-rubber rafts were first made 
military pontoon purposes, but it is 
d to extend their use universally as 
plementary to the lifeboats aboard ship. 


RUBBERWARE EXHIBITION 


TO BE HELD IN LONDON 


cultural Hall, Westminster. 


he new Hort 
n, will be the scene o! another Rub 
vare Exhibition during the week from 


which promises to be on 
rubber exhibit ever 


y effort is being 


er scale than any 


in Great Ever 


to bring under one roof a representa 


display every type of manufactured 


er foods The r xhibition IS appropri 
ly in the Christmas sea- 
designed to aid the British manu- 


and is 


retailer in increasing sales and 


popularizing rubber eoods with the veneral 


public. The exhibit will be widely adver 
d in advance. 
[he arrangements and management will 
in the hands of Greville Montgomery, 


has promoted many of the large inter- 
nal rubber exhibitions in Europe. 


Serap Rubber in Japan 


t is estimated by dealers that the Jap- 
market now from 100 to 125 
s per month of scrap rubber, according 
information reaching the Department of 
mmerce. The possibilities of a further 
pansion in this field are deemed excellent. 
\t the present time scrap rubber imports 


absorbs 


are about 9 per cent as great as the imports 


crude rubber. 
It is reported that all of the usual meth- 
of reclaiming are now being used in 


Japan but the most popular is apparently 


sulphuric acid (Mitchell patent) method, 


LONDON’S RUBBER ROAD 
SHOWS LITTLE DAMAGE 


It is reported from London that for the 
first time since it was laid, in 1926, the ex- 
perimental stretch of rubber roadway in 
New Bridge Street, E. C., London, has un- 
dergone repairs. They 
minor character, however, and were not 
occasioned by fair wear and tear but by 
the damage caused by the broken axle of a 
motor lorry. Despite the heavy traffic, 
which has daily passed over the roadway, 
the rubber blocks show hardly any wear. 


are said to be of 


HU 


although some of the more progressive firms 


are now using the alkali process (Marks 
patent). 

Reclaimed rubber is used in Japan in the 
manutacture of ricksha tires, 
rubher toys, druggists’ rubber sundries, rub- 


rubber 


bicycle and 


footwear, miscellaneous goods 
in the manufacture of rubber soles for 


sandals. 


ber 
and 
“zoru,’ or Japanese 


COLONIAL SECRETARY 
ORMSBY-GORE RETURNS 


Colonial Under-Secretary Ormsby-Gore 
has returned to London from his tour in 
Malaya, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. 


His trip, which began on March 15, included 
visits to Java, Malaya, the State of Johore, 
and Singapore, where he flew in an airplane 
over the city and visited the Base and har 
He also conferred with colonial 
out 


for works. 


governments regarding matters arising 


of the imperial agricultural research confer- 
and the recommendations of last year’s 


colonial office 


ence 
conference. 

In various speeches in Malaya he allowed 
talking the 
his return ex- 


himself greater freedom in on 


rubber situation and 
pressed himself as confident of the security 


upon 


of the plantation industry, without the im- 
position of the restriction policy. 


Germany's net imports of crude rubber 
during 1927 totaled 38,891 tons as compared 
with 22,775 tons in 1926 and 33,932 tons in 
1925 


\ccording to figures released by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Italy has exported 
approximately 178,605 automobile casings 
during the first quarter of the current year, 
as against 162,582 casings shipped in the 
corresponding period last year. Spain, 
India, and Australia are Italy’s leading cus- 
tomers for tires. 





The Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Com- 
pany (Australia), Ltd., is building an addi- 
tion to their plant at an expense of £36,000, 
which will enlarge the main factory by 18,- 
000 


square feet. 


GOES THROUGH COMMITTEE 


The British Rubber Industries Bill, which 
provides for the collection from rubber man- 
contributions to the funds of 
British Rubber 


ufacturers of 
the Research Association of 
and Tire Manufacturers, and which has been 
reported upon a number of times in previous 
issues of THE Rusper Ace, has just passed 
through the standing committee at the House 
of Commons. 

A new clause defining 
collector under the bill and a new 
laying down a form of undertaking by the 


the duties of the 
schedule 


collector concerning the treatment of in- 
formation as private, were added to the 
measure. The bill was ordered to be re- 


ported to the House, and there is now great 
hope of its being passed into law this session. 


June Rubber Imports 


The Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
has compiled the following table covering 
the importations of crude rubber by various 
grades into the United States during June 
as compared to June a year ago and to May 


of the current year. 
Juni Juni May 
1927 1928 1928 

Plantations 31,444 24,752 31,564 
Paras decwees ~ 1,050 582 349 
Africans iaencichih ‘ 123 25 14 
Centrals _— - 251 9 5 
Guayule .. 317 424 451 
Manicoba and 
Matto Grosso 2 -- 

Total snessncumtinaeenden 33,194 25,792 32,883 

Comparative figures showing the total im- 
portations for the first six months of 1928 
and 1927 are as follows: 

1927 1927 

Plantations 212,108 201,489 
Paras 9,973 6,770 
Africans 1,359 684 
CU: ecenttulennvactoscnvnsncntt 1,634 37 
Guayule ismimeoytienapainndiiosen 1,762 3,176 
Manicoba and Matto Grosso...... 14 1 

otal 226,850 212,497 

—— “f eer oe 
Praises Liberian Project 
Press dispatches from West Africa re- 


port that the group of European rubber ex- 
perts who are examining that region in the 
interests of rubber planting have spent con- 
siderable time at the Liberian properties of 
the Firestone Plantations Company and have 
spoken in high praise of the progress made 
commend the enterprise of 


and especially 
the company in road building, 200 miles of 
which have already been laid out. 





Canadian tire manufacturing companies 
have announced price reductions in line with 
the recent cut in prices made by the Ameri- 


can manufacturers. 


CATALPOL 
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RAINBOW INSTALLS to add a line of balloon tires to the products : - 
an : ae ‘'tparony of :_ the company. With the new machinery 4 H 
IRE MFG. EQ IPMEN' and the reorganization of the tube making ; >} L A s N I F I E D ' 
part of the plant, the new production sched- 4 
\ccording to a recent announcement of  yle will call for an output of 3,000 tubes and : ADVERTISING ! 
Charles E. Ross, president and general man 1,500 tires per day, with the plant working ¢ 
ager of the Rainbow Tire & Rubber Com on a two-shift basis. : 10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, | 
pany, which has general offices in Colum- ve” ———— oe j Payable in advance. 
bus, O., and a plant at Delaware, O., the The Swinehart Tire and Rubber Company, ; ties wells © Bes See 
tire making machinery and equipment will Akron, O., will hold its annual picnic on 9 THE RUBBER AGE ; 
have been completel stalled in the Dela- August 16, at Chippewa Lake, near Akron. ; ee a, See. eS ee 
ware tactory by August 1 and the company The plant will be closed for the day anda 4 
is expected to go into full tire production big program of games and sports. 
she rtly the reatter —— HELP WANTED 
[The Rainbow plant was opened a year In describing the “baby-walker’” manu- acta a |. ea 
ago tor the manufacture of the Ross Truss factured by the Rockaway Manufacturing WANTED—Unmarried man to promote 
tube and was in operation until last June Company, in the last issue of THe RupBER the sales of Chemicals to rubber goods man- 
when work was temporarily suspended to \ce, the address of the company was given’ ufacturers in exclusive territory. Strong 
permit of the installation of the new tire in error as Cleveland. The proper address long-established company. Straight salar 
making machinery, with which it is planned is 527 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati. O. or salary and commission an travelling ex- sien 
penses. Good knowledge of rubber con 
pounding required. Box 490, THe RUBBER 
————————————— AGE. 
An Eastern Factery desires to obtain ( 
chemist experienced in laboratory and plant 
operations on Mechanical Rubber Good 


State age, previous experience and employ 
ers, and salary desired. sox 491, TH 


bd bd RUBBER AGE. 
e ] a e p la u er MAN WANTED to call on Rubber Mar 


ufacturers all over the country, having had | 
experience either selling chemicals, shoddies, | 
scrap or crude rubber. To the man whi 
can meet our requirements for this position 


WW orks Com an a future is assured. We will offer two | 
propositions, small salary, commission and 
all expenses paid or straight commission and 
all expenses paid. Answer to Box 489, THE 
RUBBER AGE, stating fully qualifications, ex- 
perience, etc. 


| | scorr 
| \TESTERS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER | | tenine» 


hand is like 
measuring — 

of with your 
eye—depend- 
ent entirely 
STANDARDIZED QUALITY co 
your health 
and one hun- 






















Manufacturer of 


dred and one 
human  fac- 
tors. A Scott 
Testing ma- 
chine is as 
de p endable 
as anaccurate 
watch and as 
free from er- 
ror. 








HENRY L. SCOTT Co. 
PROVIDENCE.R.I. 




















9) | ~ 
= 
Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 





| } 
| | 

Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 





NEW YORK | Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. ego teste 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory - 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 


OAKS, PA. Developed 
(Montgomery County) RB. R. Olin Laboratories | 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 


| AKRON, OHIO 
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GRITLESS Th 
_ The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


with a reputation 
Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
| Engraving Machines 
4 AS9e | India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
THE AULT & WIBORG CO. Wine Valiente 


461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City Cincinnati, O. General Machine Work 


Stocks at New York and Cincinnati 
































Standard 
WHIT TAKES for 38 years 





ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 


sx Dress Shields Pure Rubber Sheets 
Ss Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs 
~ Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 


Guimpes & BrassieresRubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff 
All Styles Rubber Pockets 
Aprons Randprint Rubber 
Sheet Gum cut to pattern for 
manufacturers 


, Be 

LORS rhe 

pesos 
| RAND RUBBER CO., INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National 
braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information es to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fuar- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 























National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 
































[ MORE and MORE 


Rubber factory executives are having copies tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes the latest developments in your field? The 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 














| 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS '3 on &, Ti \ E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FRE SEB 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


JULY 20, 1928 





COTTON 


URING t t of the last 
fortr ; veatne an 
‘ 1 the reports 
ol ‘ ‘ r yrought the 
cott ' ' t t < 3 cent level 
but ‘ the | report ssued 
b the ty 1 ncrease in 
cott icreagt 11.4 per cent is caused 
a reactiot Howe the tuation from a 
tradi tandpoint \ much un 
ettled and it I] ( I t gauge th 
ultimate stat t e easing off 
of t market t rn to hand- 
to-moutl f ticipat t still lower 
pri ’ ryvif ? \« 

a high rate | nestic mulls, however, 
continue to have fi ty in merchandising 
th stocks at a ictory profit and 
there } theref e litt terest in contract 
i! f it e] raw materials 
in at eat volume there remains the 
py t ver level 
H f Jul 
| ‘ 

H Low ( e Clos 
J ) July 
J { 4 ) f 21.8 
0 ‘ 
lire Fabrics 
( 

Ruhl ere 

} 
a 

é remai 
1 ‘ 
' , 

é " 
‘ ' 
CORD 

Peeler arded r? 1¢ “1 47 

*eeler i ! i i iT4.@ 4A81% 

eeler, card i (31,q@ .44_ 
Peeler led tt 41,@ .45 

Leypti irded T | “a f 
Egyptiar mbed 8 ; I? 0 “a 61 

CHAFERS 
Carded Americar . i1 a i2 
Carded Americar Ih i] a 12 
Carded Americar 12 Ib i2 a 44 
Carded Amer i « Ih j fa 44%, 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded Americar Rl, I 0 @ 14 
Carded Americar 10% rt 0 @ 14 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded Americar 17% 
2o-1l ply r 16 a 47 
Carded Americar 17% 
10-5 3 tt 10 f 41 
S} j 
oneetings 
| marke he r the last 

i t t tive although sev 
era s have be« ‘ | 10-inch con 
efrn > Qc 1] ¢ und 3.75 
vara t vv cent pit the lack oT 

lemand r) ( ed sliarhel 

] 

e wit \ tt market Late 

pr Ih W 
40-inch : yard yd a 13 
10-inch > Si.var 11s +2 
40-inec) 3.1 : rd 21 “a 12% 

ich L1O-Var y 12 sa 12 % 

40-inch }. 60-yard v< 9a 10 
40-inch }. 75-yard l 94a 09! 
40-inch ‘2 vard vd O84 @ os 


Ducks 


Che trad in ducks has been quiet tor 
the last tw veeks and prices in the absence 

buying interest have remained the same 
is | reported Such sales as were re- 
corded was for small volume and to fill im 
mediate needs This lull in the duck trade 
ha ow continued for several weeks. Latest 
prices are as follows 
Belting and Hose rh. .86 @ .38 
Enameling th. .3644@ .39 


filling Ib. .16%@ «18 


Single 
filling ib. .18 @ .19 


Double 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


The reclaimed rubber market is holding 
up in the face of continued low crude rub- 
ber prices. Last month showed a decrease 
n the amount of tonnage consumed by the 
rubber manufacturing industry but this was 


e eN 


The percentage of reclaimed 
‘rude rubber was 42.3 


pec ted. 


use in comparison to ¢ 
per cent aS against 47.5 in May Reclaimers, 
however, have not let up in production and 
port tisfact volume « sales 
Price evels é ing maint 1 in the 
ha mpetiti Phe test price 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 

Ib 12444 13 

Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 

Ib ll l 

Ib 18%4@ .13 


Tensile Re 


High 
Shoe 


Unwashed Th. .0O7%@ .07% 
Washed ib. .10 @ .10% 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) ib. .144%@ .15 
No, 2 (Compounded) Ib ll @ 11% 
Tires 
Black, washed 09%@ .10 
Black, unwashed 07% @ «08 
Black selected tires Th. .08%@ .08! 
Dark Gray a) 09%,a 10 
Light Gray D>. .12 @ .123 
White ib. .13 @ .13%4 
Truck, Heavy Gravity th. .07%4@ .07! 
Truck, Light Gravity ib. .0O7%@ .08 


Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends Dm. .07 @ .08 
7 “ 


Red tb. 14a 13% 
Scrap Rubber 

Price slightly higher than those of last 

nonth are being offered collectors of scrap 

inducement to increase the present 

t iccumulations of s« rap rubber The 

demand still ntinues in good volume from 
' 1 mers mn prices to s ich . nsumers c 
main unc! inge 1 I itest quotations foll W 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 82.00 @34.00 
Standard White auto ton 50.00 @652.00 
Mixed auto ton 22.00 @23.00 
Bicycle tires ton 25.00 @27.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 
Boots and shoes TD. O14@ 01% 
Arctics, trimmed : tb. 00% @ .01 
Arctics, untrimmed tb. 00%@ .00% 


Inner tubes, No. 1 tb. 06% @ .07 


Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 04%@ .04% 
Inner tubes, Red 05%@ .06 
Air Brake Hose ton 35.00 @37.50 
Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


TIMULATED by factory inquiries an 
actual orders in fair volume the crude 


rubber market has slightly improve 
in price levels and has averaged aroun 
1944 cents for spot and nearby deliveri 


firmnes 
duc 


the last two weeks The 


market has als 


during 
o! the 


to the 
has improved from the standpoint of tradins 


been largely 


Statistical position of rubber whicl 


circles. 
The general tone of the market has bee 
firm little speculative 


evidence and the opinion on the part of trad 


industry 


with very interest i! 


ers is that the ok for a stea 


market for the time being 


T he Pasty} 
howing a record consumption dur 


the Rubber \ssociation 
America sh g 


report ot 


with considerable e 


trade and 


ing June was received 
contribute 


At the sam 


thusiasm among the 
to the firmness of the market 


have als 


time London and _ Singapor 
showed a determined steadiness, which has 
been all the more enhanced by the continued 
decline in Londo sto 
Production in the manufacturing indust 
is reported to be keeping up at high level 
The dark cloud whic! till hangs over 
the market i nnect vith the uncer 
tainty as to tl ossibl 
stocks in the |} East a November | 
ext} ser\ go ft still et eres iW 
from the t lista r it t 
me time s ( ( 1] i 
icncy n the market 
Che daily fluct I ke 
Der et we ( nits Wi 
t prey i] o T) r 1! } iti 
grades the interé Pa | off-g ( 
emains nominal 
Prices » the Ni; ‘ P ' : ' 
on July 19, were | 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 19144@ .19% 
July 19'4.@ «19% 
Aug.-Sept 19'oMma 19 
First Latex, crepe spot 04a 20%, 
Amber Crepe, N 2 191,a 95g 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 19\4a 19%, 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 ) a 91g 
Brown Crepe, Rolle: kha 19 
Brown Crepe, Clean, thir 19a 19%4 
Brown Crepe, specky 19 @ 1914 
Liquid Latex, per gal. (@ 1.50 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 22%@ .28 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 144@ 15 
Acre Bolivian, fine 22%@a 23 
Caucho Ball, Upper 13 @ .18% 
Islands, fine 16 @ _ .16! 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap 15 @ .15% 
Esmeraldas 15 @ .15% 
Guayule, washed and dried @ .19 
Balata— 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Cuidad 38 @ «.39 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot 94@4 956 
July 91,a 954d 
Aug.-Sept. 94a 95ed 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot 9K@ 914d 
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RUBBER 


SULPHUR 


ae “TUBE” BRAND 


STAUFFER ¥ VELVET 


CHEMIC re 
3 = 100% 


“TIRE” BRAND 
SUPERFINE 
99% % 






“Ancor To Staurrer” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 


Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 














Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
Offices | Chicago Cleveland New York 
Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 


THE 
KUHKLE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 
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AERO BRAND CHEMICALS FOR RUBBER 
DPG DOTG 








Diphenylguanidine Di-ortho-tolylguanidine | 
Aero Brand guanidine accelerators 
are made from our own air-nitrogen 


bases. Careful technical control of 
each step in the manufacturing 
process assures uniformity of grade 
and compounding behavior. 


RUBBER Solid steamer cargoes 

of crude sulphur are 

SULPHUR brought direct from 

the Texas mines to 

our plant dock on lower New York 

Harbor. This economy, together with 

our volume production of uniform quality 

sulphur, enables us to quote favorable 
prices for spot shipment or contract. 


For full information regarding Aero 
Brand chemicals for rubber write 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air Nitrogen Products 
in America 


iz 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Co. 


“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 
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a 4) GENERAL 




















—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 


TIRE 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, JULY 21, 1928 











RICES of compounding materials remain firm and un consumption of crude rubber show that a greater tonnag 
changed. Demand for staples continues on a large was consumed than in any single month in the history o 
scale w accelera ind blacks maintaining their posi- the industry. Tire factories continue their high productio1 
tions at the head of the list. Antioxidants are coming into schedules and are expected to continue so for some time 
more venera 1 il many manutacturers who were slow A number ol new materials are expected to ve announces 
in adopting them are now using one or more of the leading shortly among which will be several blacks and an ant! 
brands in their various products. Final reports on June oxidant which is adapted for use in light-colored goods 
ACCELERATORS Whites Acids, Fatty 
; Lithophone, Akcolith Ib. .053/5@ .06 Stearex Ib. 10 @ «14 
, Ureanic tt ge 59 Lithophone, Azolitn Ib. VOLE 06% Stearic, double pressed ....Ib. 1lW%@ .12% 
A-1 we —S 2 & Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 6U%G@ — 
A-1l Ib. 62 @ .66 Titanox Ib. 10 @ .10% | Alkalies — ase is 
A-16 Ib. o' @ 61 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ 10% | Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 8.76 @ 3.91 
A-19 ID. 085 @ Abs Zine Oxide—American Process Soda ash, 68% C.L. ..cwt. 140 @ 
A-20 ‘ a. — @ American Azo: Oils 
Aero-2 >. io ad - 1 2 » » fi ] ly 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . Ib. 66 @ .70 =O) = eae 1% ne ug a 3 08Ke yt 
Aniline oil, drums, - 161 Zine Oxide—French Process Cycline gal. 27 @ 84 
f.0.b. works _ “15 @ 18% White seal tb. 1%@ — | Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 03%q — 
Crylene = “s «@ 4 Green seal tb. 10%@ — Less c. 1. (10-25 bbis.) Ib. 04@q@—_— 
pase rv . + rH a yr4 Red Seal .02%@ — Lots less than 10 bbis.....Ib. 044% @ .04% 
Di-Ortho- olyiguanidine ~ ~ 2 wt Yellows | Fluxrite Tb. 06 @ .06 
Saye Bg Be | cero R. 18H@ 16% | — Hexalin mg 
F smabtehede Aniline , , , : Ocher, French medium Ib. 034%4@ .06 Acetate Ib. 70 @ a 
o , — domestic Ib. 01%@ .02 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. 094%@ .10 
140° m. p. Ib. 33 @ .385% Palm Lagos Ib. 07%@ .07% 
ra — Aniline, ~ 31 @ 38% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS ee = tb. 07% @ .08 
Grasselerator 102 >. .62%@ 67% | Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 | Pore Fan bm -104@ — 
Grasselerator 652 Ib. 445 @ 4.60 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ .12 eee - any eal. = 
Grasselerator 808 1b. 1.00 @1.10 | Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 ——_ a aS 6 oe 
Grasselerator 833 i. 1.40 @ 1.55 Barium carbonate ib. 08%@ .06 a white Ib. 08 @ .08% 
Heptene >. .45 @ .&5 Barium Dust veld. 06 @ .06 “aon chenan anion = 03% @ .08% 
Hexamethylene-tetramine 1b.  .57%@ .60 Barytes southern off-color, ...ton 12.00 @18.00 en He gel aw - a SS 
Lithex tb. 18 @ .20 Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ — omen Bae ne! ~ 1.04 @ 1.06 
Methylenedianilide ib. 86 @ .87 imported vevevwvvettom 27.00 @86.00 ; wn — =e 
Monex b>. 825 @ — Basofor CRETE: 2 04@ — | Resins and Pitches 
Oynone tb. 68 @ .80 Blacks | Pitch, Burgundy rb. 064%@ 07% 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, Arrow “Aerfloted” Ib. 08 @ .12 coal tar gal. 64@ .06 
f.0.b. works ib. 92 @ .%6 Bone Black seve le 05%@ «11 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Carbon, compressed........... mb. 07%@ .11% Rosin, grade K, 280 th. bbl. 855 @ — 
Carbamate i. 445 @ 4.60 Carbon, uncompressed ....1b. .07 @ .11 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ .41 
R & H 40 tb. 40 @ 42% | Drop Black iaieicm 06 @ .10 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @18.00 
R & H 50 tb. 40 @ A2% Gastex : tb. 054%@ .05% Solvents 
R & H 397 tb. 16 @ .77} Lamp Black _= * 12 @ .40 Acetone, pure rd. 13 @ 
Safex 1b 1.20 @ 1.25 EE 1D. 08 @ .12 Alcohol denatured, 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb 50 @ 52% Velvetex carbon = * 04 @ 07 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Tensilac, No, 41 1) 50 @ .52% | Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works...tb. 0384%@ .03% Benzol, 90% gal. 2@ — 
Thermlo F tb 50 @_ .55 | Carrara filler tb. 01%@ .02 Carbon bisulphide tr. 05%@ .06% 
Thiocarbanilide, drums th 25%@ .26% | Catalpo (fact.) tb. .02 Carbon tetrachloride tb. 064%@ .07 
Thionex bt) 828 @— Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 Motor gasoline, 
Trimene th 5% @a— Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 9.00 stee! bbls. gal. 17 @2 — 
base tb. 120 @ — Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 20.00 Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Tripheny!guanidine tb. 66 @ .70 Congaree, c. 1. Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
Vulcanex th. 68 @ f.o.b. mine ton 9.00 @ — wood gal. 50 @ .54 
Vuloone tb. 68 @ — Mineral Flour, | Waxes 
fuleanol Dm. 1.08 @ 1.08 c. 1. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 
Waxene ». 320 @ 82 Tensulite 15.00 @ — — > lt 
Z 88 tb. 65 @ .69 Glues, extra white tb. 22 @ .26 Ceresin, white 10 = “11 
Inorganic medium white tb. 20 @ .24 Montan, crude th. “07 @ “OT 
Leas, sublimed blue tb. 084% @ .08% | Magnesia, carbonate th. 08%@ _ .11 Ozokerite. black th. 94 1% 
Lead, white Ib 10%,@ .12% | Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @80.00 —_ th “38 @ “$0 
Litharge, domestic Ib. 09 @ .09% Rotten Stone (powdered) rb. 02%@ .04% Miscellaneous @.- 
Magnesia, calcined, | Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
lieht per 100. 65.35 @ 5.45 | Starch, powdered ewt. 38.30 @ 8.70 RSL Mold Solution gal. .75 @ .100 
heavy per 100 Ib 3.65 @ 3.75 Talc, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Velvetex tb. 04 @ OT y y 
COLORS Whiting. commercial ewt. 25 @ 1.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Biacks (See Compounding Materials) | eee eliffstone ewt. 160 @  — Antox Ib 79 @ .83 
Blues Suverfine ton 10.00 @12.00 Neozone tb. "4 e — 
Prussian tr. 33 @ .36 lw Ween - ton 12.00 @ — Oxynone tb 68 @ .80 
Ultramarine tr. 06 @ .380 food pulp XXX ton 46.00 @ — Resistox tb. 54 a ‘57 
" : a 
See | Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Stabilite 3) 6 @ — 
Sienna, Italian D. 06 @ .12% | Zinc Carbonate D. .08%@ .10% | VGB ..... . .55 66 
Umber. Turkey th 04%@ .07 24), Zine Stearate Tb. 18%@ .19%. | ° ‘ @. 
Greene | MINERAL RUBBER | 
Chrome, light tb. 27 @ «481 7 ae ne - SUBSTITUTES 
medium th. 29 @ «32 Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 7 
dark m 31 @ 34 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 Black tb. 08 @ .14 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... 84 @ .36 | Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 White m 10 @ .16 
Reds | Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Brown th. 08 @ ‘15 
Antimony | Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 : 
crimson, 15/17 t 44 @ .50 Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 
sulphur free tb 50 @ .55 | Robertson, MR, solid ton 384.00 @80.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
golden 15/17 F-.S. tb 18 @ .22 M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @80.00 
Indian English tb 08 @ .12 Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib. 034% @ .08% 
Domestic (Maroon) 1» 08 @ .12 | SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Oximony tr. 18,%@ — | Acide Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ .12 Nitric. 36 dexrees ewt. 6.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. cwt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Venetian red tb 03 @ .06 | Sulphuric. 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 66 degrees ton 16.00 @16.00 bags cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
English Dm. 185 @ 1.95 Tartaric, crystals tb. 35 @ «36 bbls. cwt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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CRUDE RUBBER S KC I I O N GASOLINE 
— Sana Statistics are beginning This change in the situation and 
to assume an interesting angle. PLAN OF THE SECTION drop in visible stocks has had very 
lag The figure representing the consump- The statistics included in this section little effect, however, on the market 
ro . . , ; a Re have been chosen for their constant im- : : a a 
X tion of crude rubber in the United portance to the rubber industry. The and prices have remained fairly steady, 
101 States during June is the highest in tables are reprinted in the same relative only advancing slightly and evenly on 
me 1: =. : . - position in every issue, each table being - 2 o-. Ss ¢ 3 - 
the historv of the manutacturing in- kept current by the addition of new figures the strength ot tair buying interest. 
Icer } : , as soon as they become available. The Pe . 
lustrv and reflects » heavy -oduc- wisp . arke ems settle - some 
nei lustry and re lec t the heavy produc section accordingly affords the most up-to- I he market seems settled for some 
tion schedules which the factories are date, complete and convenient statistical time to come around 19Y cents. 
ods ; pe : service in the industry. . , as 
now carrying The May output of Stocks in Singapore showed an ad- 
tires and tubes also established a Table of Contents vance of a few tons at the end of 
14 ala eile United States Rubber Imports and Exports . Thic ay - av -eprese 
12% record. Rubber Consumption in the United States June. his may or may not represent 
At the same time rubber imports Rubber lnvetced to the United States the first of the expected accumulations 
91 oy : , ; Daily Rubber Prices in New York ‘ ‘ - 
fell of considerably and stocks de- Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices of rubber which are the cause ot 
At an e . London Official Rubber Prices aoe ‘ : i w trading mecca 
11% — Che last week marks the rour- Daily Cotton Prices in New York Worry to all in rubber trading circle 4 
aed teenth consecutive weel ‘ Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. i igure wi warrant caretu 
O8% onsecutive week th it L.ondon i of ae a but this figure will _warra 
— stocks have shown a continuous fall- Rubber in Singapore and Penang watching until next November. 
sme ¥ rT. avs se . . United States Tire and Tube Statistics cutie : . —— : . 4 
~— ing off. I he heavy consumption in hutmnahtin Suaieatien. tt 7. Gut Geen [Latest figures covering imports, and 
a” the United States during the last two Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. exports from the leading consuming 
to th 3 1 the 1 Tha United States Consumption of Gasoline 4 | . arkets have bee 
~ months and the drop in imports have Rubber Exports from Producing Countries and producing markets have been 
10 likewise brought about a reduction in Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries added to the appropriate tables in this 
Hee domestic stocks. section. 











U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


ai U. S. Imports and Exports 
2 of Crude Rubber 





























— z 
io 7——— Gross Imports “rc Re-exports——, ~ E e Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
Average Average & 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
06 Declared Sockeana x 5 Jan. 5,045 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 31,518 34,403 
be Total Value Total Value Feb. 5.955 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,186 30,187 38,702 
‘1 epans as Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 86,629 28,385 33,498 32,936 36,141 385,688 
A ons Value Cents ‘ons 
0 ? Tons Value = Cents Tons ir. 18,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 84,189 82,696 35,871 82,772 
1921 185,894 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16,023 28,246 36,155 265,845 35,822 29,864 84,592 37,383 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16,142 31.718 24,272 22,758 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 
1928 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300,372 - 
1414 1924 $28,056 174,231,831 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 28,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 
— Aug. 23,649 29,861 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,538 33,460 
1925 896,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 S708 24410 17594 $1497 81.601 $2904 27,214 
+t 1926 418.388 505,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 395,667 Sept. 16, , , , ’ ° ° 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 5.60 27,775 24,735,488 89.76 398,488 oer 16,814 26,881 21,821 81,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 
1926: Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,487 27,289 28,858 28,080 26,792 
10 Jan 42,404 72,528,151 76.86 2,059 8,747,505 81.24 40,345 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 
34 
4 — eis vanes bei coon 1 e068 AAO poy an aie Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 828,769 $88,481 $866,149 371,027 
Apr 34,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 68.58 33,416 
8 May 29.756 36,896,080 55.85 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 ~ Figures on Quarterly Basis ~ 
0 June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,871.217 55.41 238,795 | ny 1921 1922 Rs py A RA ona po son nae 
: July $5,820 38,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 = 34,266 = Apr. /June 65,463 127,360 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
7% Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,818 1,889,568 45.88 26,082 _ ’ ’ d ‘ ‘ ' ; 
5 . 670,752 : , 839,56 5 , July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,498 98,798 89,210 
0 —_ yp Ry aatess Shae is Oct./Dee. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 88,212 80,860 
ct. av,i 0,d02VU,00 ° ’ ’ ° . «5, a ES A a > ease ——— ee 
Nov. $9,155 $4,890,586 $9.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,678 = oF 
. _ orase Gaaenaes See ieee ieciees 0636 on008 Totals 171,425 282,427 805,507 839,752 $84,644 $58,415 872,528 103,558 
1927: Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Jan. 43,340 386,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Feb. 28,337 28,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
3 Mar. $5,515 28,693,016 86.07 2,763 3,249,665 52.50 $2,752 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
ue Apr. 46,202 $7,821,505 36.06 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
0 May 36,518 30,984,377 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 $3,736 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
7 June 33,045 27,850,014 87.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 31,270 may be accepted as preliminary. 
- July $7,677 31,678,259 37.53 1,958 1,560,858 35.59 35,719 
6 Aug. 32.810 26,396,931 35.92 1,809 1,882,768 34.12 31,001 
Sept. 33.801 25,314,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29.801 
Oct. 30.184 22,168,282 $2.78 2,518 2,042,718 36.29 27,671 . 
Nov. 88.592  27.395.428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.48 36,128 Rubber Invoiced to the U. 4 
Dec. 30.737 22,213,574 82.26 2,655 2,245,754 87.77 28,082 , Ses 
; sone. (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
5 Jan. 39,108 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 87,120 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Feb. $3,664 27,768,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.85 30,926 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon EastIndies &Liverpool Tota! 
Mar. 40,688 32,109,876 35.23 3,718 2,587,484 31.07 36,950 May 12 2,797 $31 1,374 785 5,287 
Apr. $7,958 27,296,346 32.23 2,272 1.415.024 27.80 35,686 May 19 3,210 429 1,334 7128 5,696 
May 31,058 19,058,672 27.80 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,659 May 26 4,404 485 1,409 2,921 9,169 
31, June 27,764 14,121,219 22.71 June 2 3,799 1,020 1,806 1,094 7,219 
July June 9 4,629 209 1,373 490 6,701 
0 Aug. June 16 3,335 826 1,652 1,020 6,333 
i] Sept. June 23 3,787 266 1,708 2,270 8,031 
Oct. June 30 4,797 1,094 1,670 821 8,382 
7 Nov. July 7 5,281 899 1,601 842 8,758 
) Dec. July 14 4,403 859 2,249 277 7,788 
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Closing Prices 
re tet 2 Averag oked Sheets 
14 - PF PHY Suecce = P 
issenaaasss seece Ribbed Sm 
R SSS BF Fe pnnmnae = 1pbe ‘ork Market) | —_— 
eed = a ate ees " + few York | , 1910-192 
on 2s = a an on a =333 “oo - ” 2 3 cl (N ew for y ears Cents 
$232 23255352 f Sis Slkls Price per Pound Year 60.15 
~ROD ~~ =o elisls & . ric Cents 1918 8.70 
a" =a 2s sists ue Average Year 65.33 1919 be 30 
e = , = = = + ~ ae -~-  o Cents 914 5.85 1920 1 
p e > w eo |e . 65 192 16.36 
= 2 2 = 2S2e2RA\o= © : Year 206.60 1915 72.50 1921 
— n LLL 23 |anee /$ 1910 141.30 1916 72.23 ws 9 
’ Li : (6.4 orc 
+ ? - N BSBSSaa 7.29 = S 6 | 1911 121.60 1917 Gs ice 1922 
214293 |258 “a ee ae Na lae 912 82.04 > ind oir 1928 
2->= 2/2 3 £ 2=Ree> Ne | 1912 2. ice per Pot 1927 
"aod 9 =3 |3u 2 oo oD os 1913 4 rice J 1926 rs Cents 
x | £ 92 + 
“T i353 3I1<s3 Se || age Monthly r 1925 Ra Cents 40.25 
" +7 ™ Se¢ re = - ant 75 en 
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The Rubber Age 
Tog} as Ss 79 2 


Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


At —ON HAND—, -——AFLOAT ON HAND 
~’ ©" AND AFLOAT 
End of 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 55,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,434 121,484 151,500 
Feb. 58,035 91,186 108,955 46,935 42,166 43,316 104,970 133,352 152,271 
March 61,822 85,740 114,061 43,567 49,600 39,324 105,389 135,340 153,385 
April 55,261 92,757 118,083 41,905 38,963 33,986 97,166 131,720 147,069 
May 64,360 94,563 105,856 40,303 44,181 34,374 104,663 138,744 139,730 
June 60,460 89,250 90,198 40,907 47,233 40,001 101,367 136,483 130,119 
July 64,900 98,469 $8,062 40,587 102,962 139,056 
Aug. 60,870 96,148 87,360 40,937 98,230 187,085 
Sept. 62,078 97,829 42,464 37,966 105,542 185,793 
Oct. 64,089 97,452 52,930 42,804 117,919 140,256 
Nov. 69,385 101,034 47,311 37,076 116,696 138,110 
Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,938 124,540 148,068 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 


Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 



































At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Jan, 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 
Feb. 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 58,272 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 
June 22.517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 23,984 63,902 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 4,258 27,727 63,717 
Aug. 30,674 73,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 
Sept. $5,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 68,236 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 42,138 69,569 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1927 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,818 as 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 — 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 63,103 onmeeemew 
March 61,978 61,920 61,083 59,644 58,197 
April 58,732 58,945 56,819 53,360 -—— 
May 52,015 50,837 48,705 44,628 - 
June 413,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 88,611 
July 36,915 35,925 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 
Feb. 13,653 26,766 22,867 Aug. 23,362 25,764 
Mar. 18,389 27,844 20,538 Sept. 25,997 25,178 
Apr. 16,328 24,5438 16,946 Oct. 26,614 25,790 
May 16,967 25,133 17,437 Nov. 25,486 28,369 
June 19,416 21,898 18,207 Dec. 26,443 25,798 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1927 1928 
July 1,679,587 84.4 January 1,811,534 87.8 
August 1,825,905 80.2 February 1,806,437 86.5 
September ,727,122 77.7 March 2,420,084 86.4 
October 1,354,924 81.4 April 2,316,324 88.4 
November 838,591 67.8 May 2,185,592 84.0 
December 1,184,421 80.0 June 2,429,453 83.1 
om * 
. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,939,000 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 
April 14,583,000 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,355,000 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,8038.000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 
December 15,.663.000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 





TOTAL 


185,003,000 


223,865,000 


262,165,000 


297,928,000 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,932 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
Feb. 4,865 5,095 6,363 3,486 4,458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,731 12,004 11,583 12,889 
Apr. 5,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12.717 
May 5,028 6,151 6,759 5,211 5,657 6,457 12,848 12,462 138,024 
June 5,422 6,202 5,724 6,258 11,968 12,462 
July 4,950 5,087 6,337 5,973 10,592 11,826 
Aug. 5,872 5,752 6,744 6,393 9,782 10,721 
Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,040 5,717 9,818 9,722 
Oct. 5,103 4,773 4,544 4,799 9,917 9,665 
Nov. 4,824 4,502 8,783 4,306 10,297 10,136 
Dec. 4,683 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Inventory? 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 18,692 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,337 5,441 8,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 15,585 12,982 
Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,736 5,120 5,481 17,090 16,075 14,650 
Mar. 7,030 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 5,731 19,181 17,096 15,578 
\pr. 6,554 17,873 6,661 5,051 6,359 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,638 
May 6,149 6,737 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,389 17,702 
June 6,171 6,306 6,898 6,832 20,248 17,858 
July 5,729 6,284 8,569 7,070 17,267 16,004 
Aug. 424 6,480 9,579 7,983 15,462 14,664 
Sept. 7,590 5,651 7,762 6,758 15,312 13,511 
Oct. 6,208 5,065 5,474 5,024 15,929 18,539 
Nov. 4,852 4,775 4,045 4,728 16,604 138,585 
Dec. 5,277 4,969 5,468 4,712 16,200 13,692 
(1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 


tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 


in this table. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 





-— United States—, ~——— Canada—— 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1921 1,595,304 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
1922 2,547,208 2,802,928 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
1923 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 8,600,918 3,208,049 $97,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
1925 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,098 
1926 4,298,799 38,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 
Jan. 238,926 199,650 389,276 15,376 11,745 3,631 254,802 
Feb. $04,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 3,829 $23,413 
March 394,430 $45,911 48,519 23,250 19,723 3,527 417,680 
April 404,743 857,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 8,721 429,354 
May 404,099 857,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 8,717 429,807 
June $21,959 278,728 48,231 19,208 16,470 2,738 $41,167 
July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
Aug. 308,807 274,878 34,429 12,526 10,1389 2,387 $21,833 
Sept. 260,420 226,440 33,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,508 
Nov. 134,381 109,742 24,6389 6,617 5,173 1,444 140,998 
Dec. 133,178 105,784 27,394 3,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
TOTAL 8,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 32,556 3,573,313 
1928 

Jan. 225,039 199,032 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
Feb. 323,368 290,830 $2,358 12,504 10,315 2.189 335.872 
March 412,825 371,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2,246 422,549 
April 109,948 364.877 15,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 434,188 
May 425,990 875.798 50,192 33.942 29.764 4.178 459,932 
June 321,967 278.729 43,238 19,208 16,470 2,738 $41,175 
July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


























466 The Rubber Age 
July 25, 1928 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA! —— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E. Coast D.E.IL. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 -429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,523 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 $71,322 182,846 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,473 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926: 
Apr. 23,727 10,566 18,162 3,766 690 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 3,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 6,358 8,737 602 1,353 1,464 48,782 
June 30,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug. $4,625 18,5695 21,030 5,666 621 890 476 316 4,182 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 62,483 
Sept $5,913 13,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6.568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 39,367 15,208 24,164 5,67 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov $4,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec 36,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan. 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 585 804 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 56,404 
Feb. 27,528 11,697 15,831 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar. 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 482 6,657 7,004 12,905 733 3,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr. 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 6,531 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 32,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 639 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aug. 30,371 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,703 
Sept. 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 8,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 591 542 3,810 7,755 13,633 775 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec. $2,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55,101 
1928: 
Jan 27,731 16,618 11,113 4,352 1,605 842 500° 4,851 7,988 11,360 720 2,273 1,025 47,154 
Feb 28,813 12,911 15,902 4,353 1,081 667 500° 5 4,052 6,757 8,635 723 1,612 1,276 46,094* 
Mar 27,818 10,508 17,305 3,460 776 645 500° 269 3,999 5,826 9,690 613 2,750 1,211 47,043* 
Apr 20,029 9,335 10,694 3,460 729 630 500* 258 3,993 5,040 5,538 518 1,014 1,200* 33,634* 
May 26,4038 10,350 6,053 3,125 654 842 500* 241 4,943 5,355 10,382 619 > 062 1;200* 45,976* 
June 22,930 16,168 6,762 3,125 926 500* 451 902 1,399 





rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 


remilling ; 
pounds per gallon amounted to 


2,342 tons in 1 


923, 


rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 34, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 























weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (*) Calculated from official 
a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, and 2,439 in 1927. (2) Ceylon Chamber of United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included includes guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus impurts.” and al] the figures shown for the 
1925, 20 tons in 1926, and about % ton in 1927. (*) Official statistics ther territories *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Imports into Singapore and Penang Exports from “Other D,E.I" ar nediately it becomes available. 
chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by 

| . ‘ . - . . ‘ . 

Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 56.844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,1385 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 ~8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 317,747 11,550 $0,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 82,956 33,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 $95,667 84,865 34,240 22,776 20,2°3 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
1926: 
April 33,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 180 193 53,670 
May 28,705 6,773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 303 123 103 39,895 
July 34,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 182 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
August 26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 8038 594 336 90 151 45,347 
September 35,675 8,843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 $17 91 138 55,388 
October 28,110 8,082 3,376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 801 2 860 100 121 49,370 
November 37,673 9,247 2,719 8,007 1,548 3,380 882 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December 35,850 4,749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 306 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 8038 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
February 25,886 7,692 3.268 8,108 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2,752 9,049 2,050 8,475 3,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 86 385 187 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7.875 2,310 2,393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
May $3,736 2.296 2.006 3,380 2,519 1,084 918 R87 694 626 -57 835 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2,282 2.387 8.632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 -17 248 164 183 46,616 
July 85,719 1,116 2.384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August 81.001 8.463 2.795 3.119 2,013 1,970 1,274 886 650 604 -63 $12 188 123 47,785 
September 29.801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 -33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27.671 5.2a8 8.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,538 
November 86.123 1.687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 $17 54,570 
December 28.082 309 4.696 3,108 2.302 2.710 1.462 1.453 1,242 784 -202 514 268 300 47.028 

292 429 an 9749 94.971 82,299 of AN5 on 591 11.381 2018 9.490 6.492 636 4 994 9 055 9672 627.78S 
1928 
Jan 87,120 1.921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 995 R802 589 52 261 335 376 51,111 
Feb RN.998 8.1428 2 BOR 2.924 2 BRR 1.258 427 159 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,199 
Mar 86,970 8,179 1,902 $8,521 2,989 1,707 763 1,468 918 816 95 351 497 398 55,574 
Avril 5.686 > 920 2.204 2719 1.988 2.353 1,115 926 832 575 280 339 304 159 47,150 
May 28,659 5,323 2,944 2,180 744 655 746 209 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
United States exports to Russia. f 
United Kingdom 


ducted in monthly statistics 
United 


Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland 4 


e—German, Kingdom, and 


ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. 
guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
4.305 tons in 1926 and to 5,019 tons in 1927. 





*United States imports of 
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EVIEWS 


fue Cotroi CnHemistry or tHE Russer_ Inpustry. By E. A. Hauser, 











Professor of Colloid Chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Cambridge, U. S. A. Oxford University Press, London and New 
York. 1928. 56 pp. 


The book forms a permanent record of the first series of Gow 
Lectures on the colloid chemistry of the rubber industry, which 
were delivered by Dr. Hauser at University College, London, be- 
tween November 7 and 18, 1927. It contains the six lectures under 
the same headings as they were delivered, but rewritten suitably 
for publication in book form, with all necessary references. 

Dr. Hauser is well known in rubber scientific circles for his thor- 
oughness of treatment of a subject and these scholarly lectures have 
proved a valuable contribution to rubber literature. They cover 
also a general survey of the work already done in the field of col- 
loid chemistry of the rubber industry and point out those fields 
where the continuation of this work would be of the greatest value 
and importance. The research in this general field so far has opened 
many entirely new and startling facts which have brought about con- 
siderable change in the interpretation of colloidal matter. Dr. 
Hauser has been a pioneer worker in this research and one to whom 
the principal advances are due. 


Gastex—Carbon Black. Published by the Grasselli Chemical Company, Rub- 
ber Service Department, New York and Cleveland. 1928. 16 pp. 

The booklet covers a complete description of this new type of 
carbon black, manufactured by the General Atlas Chemical Com- 
pany, Pampa, Texas, owned and controlled by Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, New York City, but sold exclusively through the Gras- 
selli Chemical Company. The pamphlet lists the properties of the 
new product and gives various tables showing its performances 


with varicus compounds. 











United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 











1920 758 345,985 1,064 1,260,048 5,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1923 1,155 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 3.781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 1,603 629,284 
1926 4305 2,562,096 354 $27,213 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: 
Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 588 183,705 150 86,702 
Feb. 489 281,295 33 32,165 403 142,621 312 215,085 
Mar. 575 365,927 32 26,460 829 888,616 115 57,833 
Apr. 512 312,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 
May 452 233,414 679 226,064 100 42,762 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 293 91,152 28 12,374 
. . >. 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Ouantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produce- % to Produc- 0 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1919 81,366 73,535 36.3 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 
1920 86.395 75,297 38.4 1925 182,930 187,105 85.6 138,203 
1921 86,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,374 39.8 25,903 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 7.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,886 47.3 25,157 
Mar. 16,788 138,528 7.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.8 28,429 
Apr. 14,483 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,0838 13,481 52.7 24,980 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 18,1384 52.7 21,941 July 
Feb. 15.291 16.808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 
Mar. 17,069 18,619 52.2 19,558 Sept. 
Apr. 15,398 17,355 52.9 19,2838 Oct. 
May Nov. 
June Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or vear. Exports of reclaimed rubber, 
not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927. 
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Acme Oil Corporation, Inc. : . 
Adamson Machime Co. oiicccccccccccccecccceeeseees : basse 
Abesoen TREES Cie .. .ccescecocscsecescseseceesecevcesosccseses ete 
Akron Rubber Mold and 
Aluminum Flake  Co............ccccssssee ccceeeees 
merican Cyanamid Co. . 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corps  ~.---c-cceeeceeseeeeeeneeneennees : 
Appleton Rubber Co. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Banner Machine Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Bishop Engineering Corp. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Classified Advertising 

Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 

Continental Rubber Co. 

Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 


De Mattia Brothers, Inc. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Greeff, R. W., & Co. 

Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 
Huetter-Premier Machine Co. 


International Pulp Co. 
India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fred’k J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 
Moore & Munger 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Standard Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Rare Metal Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Scott Co., Henry L. 

Smith and Smith 

Southwark Mfze. Co. 

Spadone Machine Co. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

St. Louis Sulmhur and Chemical Co. 
Surplus Trading Co. 


Tasco Asphalt Co. 
Textile Finishing Machine Co., The ‘ 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. 


Tinited Clav Mines Corp. 
Ty. S. Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber. Herman 

Whittaker. Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
“"'"Niams Foundry & Machine Co., The 
Wilson Ca.. C. T. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Xvlos Rubher Co. 
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| The various papers dealing with the scien- 
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tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- = | Central Organ for the 


le facture, together with the discussions = Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 

thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- Published Every Friday 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. L. TRANSACTIONS” 
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TASCO XX for TREADS 
TASCO X-200 for CARCASS STOCKS 
TASCO X-500 for RECLAIMING 


| 


—Sofiteners giving improved working properties 
for uncured rubber stocks without degrading 
quality after vulcanization 





TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 


238 Wilson Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 
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NAGLE MACHINE COMPANY 
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